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Literature. 


DANDELION CLOCE. 
BY MRS, BRODERIP. 


Clock, white clock, that grows on the lea, 
Tell the hour of the day to me; 

Poff, puff, puff—one! two! three! 

Dear, how late for school I ahall be! 
Clock, you've made a mistake you know, 
Two did not strike an hour ! 

Time flies fast on a morn in May, 

Faster e’en than a holiday, 

Bat puff, puff, ——, two, three, 
Surely so late it cannot be. 


Clock, white clock, that grows on the lea, 
by ew men m: me? ‘. 

A fai nce with a crown of q 

As Se auae to Cinderella of old gol 

His cloak of the violet’s purple bloom, 
And in his hat a fair white plume 

Poff, puff, puff; puff—and blow, 

Silly clock, will you never go? 

Buch a long weary while it will be, 

Ere my fairy prince shall come for me? 


Clock, white clock, that grows on the lea, 
Tell me, what shall my dower be? 

How many guineas of shining gold. 

Shall I count in my jap to have and hold? 
Enough to buy castles and acres fair, 

And costly silks and jewels to wear. 

Poff! What ai gone in one breath? Ah, me 
For my jewels and castles and ships at sea | 
Clock, white clock, that grows on the 

You've no pleasant tidings to-day for me 


—_—_—o_— 


EDITH CLAREL. 


4 STORY FROM THREE POINTS OF VIEW. 


By Wiliam Makepeace Thackeray. 


{ Conclusion. | 
CHAPTER XXII. 


“ After all, dear, the most unintelligible part of our story, and 
which I have never quite been able to understand myself, 
why the wicked woman should have so cruelly deceived me 
when I appealed to her to confirm or deny Ambrose’s accusa- 
tions, What motive could she have. She had received 
nothing but disinterested kindness from you.” 

“She had made advances, which had been slighted. She 
had been jealous of you, both on Kayvett’s account and rer- 
haps a little on mine. She envied your happiness and wisbed 
todestroy it. Besides she was in real griefthea. Angry with 
herself and her lovers, and all the world.” 

“She certainly seemed so; but I thought you ssid her dis- 
tress had been a mere pretence.” 

“Bo it was at first when she came to me; and so it was a 
m nth or two afterwards, when she to make me 
vis. ‘t her during her illness which was fictitious. But 
Whe, t You saw her, her grief was genuine enough. Then she 
had ) 08t her real lover, Johnson; or rather the lover who 
really , tood first in the disjointed ruin of her heart, for the 
poor al ‘@ndoned creature had a heart, and the remains of 
t woman ‘s nature, trampled down in the filthy confusion of 

lite.” 

“The bu, ‘Wen of her bitterest revilings in my interview with 
her, was the defection of her Walter, with which I could not 
tee that I h Sd anything to do. She seemed to take it for 
granted that , \ knew all her affairs as well as she unforto- 
nately knew m, Be. And she was wicked enough to torture 
me with the su; ‘position that such knowledge came directly 
from you, instead Of its being wormed out of the traitor whom 
the seems to have twWirled round her fingers most unaccount- 
And she see. @ed to have had a kind of affection for 
him too, and a jeal 8y of me on his account, by what she 
‘aid when she came‘ tO me in such distress with her final 
revelations. Her con Wctin the whole affair seems inexpli- 


cable to me.” 

“Naturally enough, in’ he same way as Knyvett’s conduct 
teems inexplicable’ Yet the ingenious ess of their 
folly shows they were n tither of them deficient in intelli- 


= 





is not fit for your ears. He was a man not base by nature, 
and he never could grow callous to the galling fetters of his 
bondage. He broke away from it twice. But he never ceased 
to think of her, sometimes with bitterness, much oftener with 
tenderness. He talked of his love as a thing of the but I 
think nothing could have really cured him but the splin- 
ter of the which brought quiet to his ill bestowed heart 
st last. His story would be considered vulgar by the school 
of fashionable French romance, which delights in tricking out 
vice with false poetic jewelry to imitate virtue. He did not 
relate his sad experience in couleur de . There were 
touches of ogy! in it, but he did not attempt to disguise the 
ugly realities. He had met her, when he wasa wild young 
1 student, and she a fresh outcast, yet unhardened in 
vice. The loving instinct has too strong a vitality in human 
hearts to be immediately and totally de troyed by the poison- 
ous atmosphere of sin. The fair instincts of humanity make 
their own torture when , and the purer and more 
vigorous the gift abused, the keener is the capacity for suffer- 
ing. This poor fellow allowed his whole heart, weteh, unfor- 
tunately for him was originally an honest and tender one, to 
fasten on her by degrees. She was newer to sin than he was. 
And she gave him almost all her heart in return. He was 
poor, she was vain and extravagant. His love an 
cleared. Her’s grew shallower and muddier. The blossom 
of the woman's heart (which had expanded for him into some- 
thing more nearly resembling a pure first love than you vir- 
tuous people would easily imagine possible), with slowly 
under the inevitable blight—not steadily, for all human affairs, 
b a7 ripen and decay slowly, are fitful and contradic- 
— their outward show. You look very serious, dear, I 
will tell you no more of this sad story if you are shocked.” 

“Tam shocked, but I wish to hear. You speak as if you 
were familiar with these wicked m ies.” 

“ Most men have singed their at one time or another 
with other than celestial flame, but this poor moth went 
bodily into the candle. I at least could sympathise with him. 
He had a vein of poetry in his temperament, and had written 
verses in his troubles. That was a bond of union between us. 
I remember a poem which struck me very much. It will give 
you an idea of the man and his h wretchedness ; and it 
will show you that, however deeply entangled in the meshes 
of shame, he had not a vulgar heart. It was written, not ong 
after Knyvett had picked her up, and when her ostensible 
lover fancied her desperately enamoured of Aim. This was 
the sort of thing her real lover, who was a little jealous of the 
aristocratic rival, would cause her to cry over, when such ap- 
peals as these gathered up for a time the frayed end of her 
now straggling affections. 


a 


THE UPAS SHADOW. 


God's blessing helps nut hearts perverse ! 
(Like a pale, slekly weed beneath 
he poison tree, whose shade is death), 
Onr love has grown beneath his curse. 


A , pale, sickly, shivering weed, 
ich—planted in a happier hour, 
In healthier place—had been a flower 
Most sweet and beautiful indeed. 


Still it is love! I saw it ! 
Its wit the deadly sans, 
The thadow made it faint— 
Bat still it did its best to blow. 


I freshened it with many sighs; 


1 watered it with many tears; 
I watched it full of and fears— 
I will not leave it till it 


Knyvett of course knew nothing of Johnson; though John- 
son, being the woman's habitual confidant, knew almost 
wares about Knyvett. Women find it very hard to 
b themselves of the habit of trusting a man with their 
— thoughts. And Johnson wa ant on prt saw, that 
rival began to gain ground. e she was thus wavering, 
there were mai Wececs and reconciliations. The better 
part of her nature clung to her old lover. But even under 
these complications, she had Jeisure, while one lover was out 
of town and the other out of humour, to see if worn ve 
to be made of me. Once, indeed the last time, I paid her a 
visit to see how she was, in her pretended ilinegss, I found 
Johnson with her; ve re on the sofa, and had evi- 
dently been crying. He had mixing her some medicine. 
There was laudanum and sal-volatile on the table. She did 
not lose her presence of mind, and said ‘she was so glad to 
ee ee eee ee yet the doctor 


thought she was a little today. Don’t you doctor?’ 
The doctor said in rather a hard dry business-like tone, ‘ that 
he had feared for 


some time that there was something wrong 
in the region of the heart; but there was im 

of alarm.” He looked sheathed at 
good morning. The manner and look of 


me. 
“Bo they did me—and I wondered who he could be.” 
“You? 


“Yes, 1! Bg di wenser tbe deedpine hy Rye uae ge! 
the accusations made against you were true or I had 
seen the note from her, with the address andthe hour. When 

came out of that door did you observe a cab with the 
bind down, on the epposite side of the street F" "a. “_ 


was there nevertheless, and a woman whose heart seemed 
shrinking in the gripe of death, sat cowering and trembling 
behind blind. I was watching you. I had comeup with 


my father. He had to be in town to see his lawyers about 
the election expenses. He thought at first it was my impati- 
ence to see you again, which made me propose to go with 
him, and he said you would be down on one of your flying 
visits in a day or two. I was obliged to explain some of my 
gtiefsto him. But I first made him promise to let me have 





head as I hurried away, more 
= relistinet recollection of 2 slatteral 


altegether, orto tale open and legitimate, coop 
OF @ open to 

cleared up. Iwas obstinate, however, and full of flighty ideas 
of my own exceptional ey. and I held him to te 

mise of secrecy and non-' ti 

right in saying that women have not exactly the same code of 
honour with men ; and I was sufficiently punished for 
presumptuous disregard of my father’s counsel and my 
underhand espionage and want of r faith. 
Bat I had heard dreadfal reports of the falseness of men, and 
thought it behoved women to be leas blind in trust, beforchand, 
of those to whom their destinies are to be made over, than 


they usually are. Ambrose was in town again, creep 
aboxt and working his sub-co: and brin ns 
formation which I received and used with shame, but ‘ined 


his assistance in its verification. By this time he knew there 
was no truthin what he was Fgh | evidence to convince 
me of. His train waslaid. He thought when I had scen you 
come out of the house, the same number and street as in the 
address of the note, the note in the same hand in which I had 
been shown letters to you that were next door to declarations of 
love (some of the earlier letters which you had taken no notice 
of, before she had appealed to your compassion as being at 
death's door, which you must remember I then knew n 
about, for the notes had been carefully selected to give me the 
worst construction), he thought the affair was settled, and 
went home. I thought it final too. But my heart stra 
against my conviction. I could see no trace of guilt in your 
face when I watched it with such a guilty stealthy feelin; 
from my lurking place. A letter came w seemed full 
open-hearted passion. It was some days after, I resolved to 
be still more convinced, and to give you the benefit of the last 
shadow of doubt. I resolved to face my rival, 
truth out of her. I have described that 
It always makes me tremble to think of it. I 
quit try F at's feel pened ape ith th istol 
quite a hornet’s nest o' e 
and goatee out of my father’s dressing case. I ea 

isto. 

ch 


with great care, and remem’ being very particular 


cap that had a 
inside, before putting it on I le sure the powder had 
come upin the touchhole. Isawher. Her beauty 
heart = ae there was eae a = of (enon aetedes 
suc. eflant, scorn assumption of su no 
of the good end evil, that I felt at first likea child 
ped hed an, ® Poor mn gy 14 she said, a I 
m ex my errand, ‘do come 
me like tightened bird, to sak abies yout men? Yes! 
I will tell you what they are! They keep the Sunday side 
of their character for you nursery chicks. But we 
wicked outcasts, that frighten you to look at, we know them 
a little better. Our men and your men are the same. Your 
namby-pamby hypocritical heroes are the same men, whose 
real vices corrupt us to what we are, till our hearts have 
had all the blessed power of loving truly, trampled out of 
them. Oh God es could tear hon ee heyy out 
my breast, and show you w ey have made 
would shudder more thin you do now. Ahlif I could View 
you the agony of straining blunted and bruised affections to 
meet and answer an honest love, in vain ! and to find it shrink 
from you as from the touch of a corpse! you would under- 
stand your fine gentlemen’s amusement at our expense | 
then you take them from us—the false hounds who have 
fawned upon us, and flattered us, and cheated us out of all the 
wealth Je wes kindness, only to cast us off wi 
tempt and curses—you take our lovers from our 
much good may they do you! Take them, and trundle 
smoothfaced villains in your passing by the creatures 
they have kissed and fondled, and called * sweet 
‘ darling,’ and ‘ my own,’ a month or two ago, as if they were 
20 mack carrion. ever fear ; let us never They come 
back to us when they tire of you, mawkish milk-and-water 
mae Sohelaen her § bh erring = sale of our own 
us m who are on the 
bodies; ay, with our very souls in pawn—who yet know how 
to give away our love to any one we are fools 
to think will treat it as love. Yes, I know all about you. 
They call you pretty; to be sure! you are an heiress. 
Your men talk to us about you. They say we women 
are blabs; if you knew how men p and how 
their vanities and their selfish schemes come out for our 
bene t when they think there is no danger <hoes 
round me you were pretty, and you 
tid fab den—bot look at mo? She rose to her full height, 
and turned round before me with a superb and majestic con- 
fidence in her grace and beauty—'J am a woman grown, just 
turned nineteen. Look at me—do you think if it was not for 
your money, and your fine old moated hall, with cloisters 
and wating windows, would they think it worth while to 
to look at you?’ 

,’Tsaid. (She seemed startled by the 
genuine and unconscious tone of the admission, and jurned 
vowards me with a less defiant air.) ‘You have beeu loved. 
You have loved in ’ I continued— You have felt 


and such as you, waxen 
ages, know about what [have t. [have lov ee. 
to referee 


& CO) 


s 


ine afin 


gg 


tears, out her own grievances till her 
the better of her weeping, and flamed out again mo’ 


orshi our broken idol? Stay, you w 

| ayy eh spelen Wicked as [ am, I have a Bible my 
Walter vous, ond I Bnew Bo sees © on She 
seized the 


volume, kissed it, with a stead, , solemn, dis- 
tinct utterance, laid an obscene perjury poy Ob soul, and 
clenched the iron 


into mine. Her manner after this became 
atill more violent, and she showered a volley of im on 


dead than alive. I have an 





y 

gence. I think both* honest, however little we may be | ever he was weak to promise blindly. Poor dear, he me ‘ My dear,’ and I was not burt, and telling me 
Ginte beast ef ome o we. The moves and motes of had no thought of the tape boven 1 as if it was some way a mlugatng fact" Mire. Dy she 
thee two are so it to? track and account for, because| “ And what did he say when you partly your | do be w vollent ot tinds my 1d this phrase canght in the 
wes ave; Seats. wm, ‘soak among the thatey tied |e ne oe very much shocked, and said it was not an hon- | fim of 7 pe aa sanae as s0mD8 sccideatal combination of 

wa: i orn “He was m 4 was an hon- my after 
tort cata of runing. They m Wally sloped the vtond bet curable course. | He suid I ought to let him cross question Am. | foolish words haunts in the giddy dusk of the mind 

. yvett’s abilities certainly above average, | brose (who, was iW, relied on), | s fainting : 
Gl is Gaeuied te hove suoee tha w ordinary Knowledge of the veriaenionen stlon ofthe whole affair with you,whes |“ And’on. that false witness I wes condomaed, withont « 
Vorld, yet he has allowed himsel: to be by knaves and | he had no doubt you would tell him the whole truth, and that ing, and my Dext conscience, for explanations, in the 
tsed by worthless women, losing’ his iend, fortune, andre mast ba Saw ane say ar ensibee. BG ae an ely avenge aay om 
Patation, with n to show for woman who | was a scheme of my cousin’ whom no implicit con- | cover 
alls herself Mra. Devereux, poor Jc aaaon ( her Walter’), who dence either, wha: would you think of me for having enter- * And your false friend, who know each r 
had the misfortune to have really |. wed her, told me a great | tained such s ? ‘He said be felt sure it was a mare’s hapt tolling yon 1 wae only the de , an sreomaee 
dal sbout her in the Crimes—we lived gue tent We neat of the a. For you were young man of better |you 10 Ine, te ig Lord Charles: sad while he was telling 

Smith ohnson who oursel taste cosduct, too genuinely with me to have 4 penitent, and confirming 

‘be volunteer rifle-pits. His desolate awd shameful love story |e yelzar Jiaison of the so immediately before your mar- ma that you were very wretched and and 
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THE ALBION. 


195 





« him that have tried to wind up the story for him, 

asd you are sorry to find it is not fit for contemporancous 

plication ; but that if bis magazine is ne in the reign 

Pr Albert the Sixth, our Crag pope will supply his 

with our memoirs, if the readers are still anxious to 

pear more about us. There, I have lit the taper—let me burn 
this at once.” 

“ ‘ou, dear; but don’t you think, now it is written, 
Bert oe fy and send ii to the editor—? If it is not 
likely to be any to his readers—whom he no doubt 

is better than we do—he will throw it into his 
waste-paper basket. But phndap Nad vue gece part I 
don't think any harm will come of it. Did you ever hear of 
hero or heroine of a novel — any way inconveni- 
mh even ar notoriety, J never did. And why 
should we, Who shall be forgotten before next month ?” 
“Bat then the heroes and heroines of novels are usually 
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a per. el 
i creations of some story-teller’s brain. 

ry oo read tbeir stories gravely, and think about them 
6 the as if they were real till the end of the third volume, and after 
Time, that never trouble their heads about us. If we treat ourselves 
OO the ss the novelists treat their ideal personages, the public will 
rit to us over; butif we make too much fuss about our privacy 
1 clear snd publicity they will begin to think there is something in 
ected, it’ Besides, how do you know for certain that we are not ideal 
OW he personages. You know Bishop Berkeley said,—” — 

80 ip “] know ‘it was no matter what he said.’ But if you talk 
» faith. 5 that way, your readers will think you never quite got over 
ind w Crimean contusion.” 

rt, and “No more I have, very likely, for I have a headache, and 


sick of the sight of all this scrawled and blotted manu- 
sript. Yes, that has made me nearly well, my own, 80 let us 
va) it all up, and send it off. For the Austrian officials at the 
nost-office will take a long while puzzling over such a lar, 
et of manuscript, before they are convinced that it is not 





ne programme of & conspiracy for the re-establishment of the 
— ombardo- Venetian Republic” 
rv & And now, sir, apologising for the unceremonious crude- 
was w- 1s of this composition, which you may print or burn, as you 

















































at, ] remain, with much regret that you should ever have been 
- Of the troubled with our affairs at all, 
red bis Your obedient servant, Percy Denzit. 
“14 On republishing the first instalment of this novelette which is 
silence ow complete, we stated the grounds for presuming that it was 
nearly work of W. M. Thackeray. Three or four weeks ago, 
of love owever, correspondent at Baltimore noticed an allusion in one 
ted and the numbers to crinoline, which was fatal to our ate a pm 
pison of inasmuch a8 that peculiar article has not been in recogn' exis- 
i likes nee wore than ten ora dozen years. This induced us to look 
pent nore narrowly into the pages that we had but skimmed over pre- 
rda ously; and we found another proof that the story could not 
which | ate back beyond 1855, or thereabouts. ‘The reader will perceive 
ad has sanote, to-day, that mention is made of the Crimean war! It 
‘ clear theretore that Thackeray could not have written this dash 
and wat life and manners in his youthful years. The question remains, 
id be write it at all; and if mot, why should the gathered frag- 
eee eet calna, A friend, familiar with the literary circles of 
0 jon. A frien: ec es 0! 
pa —- believes that itis Xx the pen of Mr. Cayley, a son of Sir 
George Cayley, and on intimate terms with the deceased novelist. 
vith me; 2 AB. 
he cared 
ss. My MTREES IN A HYGIENIC POINT OF VIEW. 
Thea § which confer so much beauty on many parts of the 
—_ ewise exercise several useful functions, for 
whe & they are supposed to impart 
ween To air, though they have all the while not 
nith, be ite made up their minds whether to treat them as friends 
enemies. Every summer, in the suburbs of London, you 
+ itoess a sort of icidia, or massacre of trees, when the 
Og ce fepeceners, with villainous ‘knives, bill hooks, and hatchets, 
10 €X+ Ta ew thick the paths and pavements with the mutilated limbs 
invalid, dims, lindens, and sycamores, leaving the parent stocks to 
ise their stumpy heads little above the walls. The 
her ptt Tip suse for this exhibition of bad taste is, that the drippin 
i om wil the gravel-walks, and incommode passengers in the au 
et: nan streets ; for which reason, more than onesepient vestry 
ally ordered the performance of this ridiculous process throug’ 
rete of whole extent ¢ its Jeriadiction. CIE 
An ts) ng possibly in supersti ,ore mere 
> be ont T.. cafe to trees a deleterious influence, if planted 
age ce BE. s house; for which reason, many prefer having 
ps walls, doors, and window-frames and frizzled by 


































heats of summer, to ng cool their domiciles by the ; 

eT MBcns aie of rove. Pew od olions indulge in thn De snah_sareablenalgbou, trend of our had on 
idetote TR ee Ss an, See — 2 ete effiuvia, afforded so enticing a shade tbat he used frequently 
puch con wow revealed, that there isin all soils a sort of virus, ag oN ape et ty oe ty» weton bm 
1 scoot TB .ich will attack human life, if not counteracted by certain the the ag edie noma “| gigantic 
dens ast of art. Careful observers have noted that you |°7°*m0r, the live oak, the yellow poplar, and many other 
et in, we cant the weetness of the rose by planting ae trees, are trans from the forest \o beautify the neigh- 
we rode itefor the latter, attracting to iteelf the coarse and rank |P°UrB0od of houses. Like tke Roman general who took s 
be breeay ces of the soil, leaves the sweeter and more delicate to find Se ee es ae ae it to 
—— ir way unimpeded to the flower. So it is with man’s d welling, — prt ag rehewe Lim. = Sone ae po adae ya 
widen that hee ® ne nd cry ; —— aia — study law in the same sort of pavilion. But because he could 
Wile, cas ie imbibe and carry aloft into the air those hurtful gases A noeioy & wot oot ee Ly = — vo 
ya them Tics, if admitted into the lungs and brain, might disease Sodien que of ee folgve countrymen, hoving Guuatieed 6 
do to flost * former, and obstruct the delicate movements of the | gy, dng” jetta, which red forty. x fot inci 
. : } ote cumference, says, “we have seen one on the mi, 

~~ We find it to be an — “health to mea Thronghoas which we thought still larger. The judge of whom we have 
rebase ht pty built either in the midst of pala- Sept of A part Ag jan whee er ged 
wi wh more, 4 t, an up fora . It 

ans Qs ae immedi vein. aoe tat daring |x" omtP phason ad hes hued p's oe 
rd arrangements, i an ample and convenien 

 soinbadk . > hwy Ey hy oy Cy, may apartment. We saw this gigantic section of a tree conveyed 








Ba 
se 
is 





omenton their humble roofs, and then to be lost 
0 ing shadows. When, mounted on your drome- 









poral, aad ,you have been toiling for hours over the scorching 

nds, how delightful is it to plunge into the cool shade of a 
ne all you Th ve, and listen to the multitudinous whispers over- 
pe it that Tel the dete-fans with which the breess le’ sporting. 


ie) oesens. every hamlet, there is an open space, 
oon of which rises a huge which, throw- 
Out 








acacia, they 
ge | He lived, they say, twenty years longer than the prophet 























































spent, but partly also owing to the wholesome site of their 
habitations. The yoghis in India still live, like the prophets 
of old, under leafy roofs, and weed and sweep the spaces 
about the stems of the trees so carefully, that not a leaf or 
blade of grass interferes with the cleanliness of their floors. 
Here they sit or walk, or go through their penances, while the’ 
sweet breeze plays about — = into their blood, aud 
insures them health, with an almost preternatural length of 
days, The hermits of the middle ages cultivated a similar 
taste, and selected, some an oak, some an elm, some a walnut 
or chestnut tree, under which to tell their beads, and excite 
the admiration of the simple country- le. Travellers used 
to be shown in Vallombrosa the grand old beech under which 
& renowned hermit had built his cell; and the belief survived, 
long after he had been gathered to his fathers, that the tree 
which had been thus honoured always looked much greener 
than its neighbours. 

There was a monk in the promontory of Sinai who took u 
his residence under a noble acacia, which was fuller of leaf, 
more lofty and epreading, than any other in that part of the 
country. The devotees who went daily to minister to his 
wants, which were few and simple, attributed the beauty of 
the tree to the sanctity of the anchorite; overlooking a tact 
which might baye accounted for the phenomenon upon dif- 
ferent principles. A magnificent fountain of pure water 
gushed forth from between the roots of the a, Which it 
supplied with more abundant moisture than that wild inhabi- 
tant of the desert usually enjoys. The Arabs of the ntigh- 
bouring waste, though pxofessing a different creed, held this 
monk in much reverence because of the supposed favour 
shown him by the tree; and when one generation after 
another away, and saw the same old man under the 

had recourse to miracle to explain his longevity. 


Mousa, or Moses, and might have gone on forever, but that, 
growing tired ofhis wholesome dwelling-place, he wandered 
away into the d where he was killed by the simoom 
Down in the south among the Coffee Mountains, where peo- 
ple certainly attain to a great old age, nearly all houses are 
built under the shelter of trees, which grow so near that their 
boughs touch, and form a canopy extending along the acclivi- 
ties for miles. Under these umbragevus arches, the coffee- 
shrub puts forth its snowy blossom, and ripens its delicious 
berries, sometimes in close proximity to the jasmin and the 
rose. In some portions of America, travellers imagine that 
trees are inimical to human life, because cypress forests are 
unhealthy, a the trees run up with a clear stem to a 
height, and, like the date-palm, branch only at the top. 
jut it should be remarked that this kind of cypress grows in 
swamps, where, during six months of the year, its roots are 
immersed in stagnant water, where snakes, alligators, toads, 
frogs, li and other repulsive reptiles batten in the slime 
here the ground is firm, forests are always 
healthy, if cleared of underwood and creepers, which obstruct 
the free pley of the winds between the out columnar 
trunks. It is well known that among the ear M settlers, many 
cut down the woods, and laid large tracts of country com- 
pletely bare, which emitting their miasmata all at once, poi- 
soned the atmosphere, and engendered destructive fevers. 
Those clearings are admitted to be best in which the trees are 
thinned, not, ; for when they dot the scene singly or 
in small clumps, they allure and keep up refreshing breezes, 
and pump up and diffuse aloft an abundance of noxious 


Our bours the Dutch plant their towne ard cities so 
thickly with trees that they may almost be said to live like 
the ancient Britons in woods. Every day, as you walk 
or ride along, you see bevies of industrious dames sitting on 
wooden —— nomen hn ~acoumanne of lindens, 
sewing or z , or else other profita- 
ble occupations ; and naturalists maintain that the eons whieh 
adorn the towns of Holland contribute very largely to render 
them and the whole country — very road, canal, 
square, and public promenade is ered with trees, some- 
times disposed in avenues several leagues long. The same 
taste has accompanied the Dutch into all their colonies, espe- 
cially — where there is no house without its grove. In 
the city of via, built in the midst of a morass, every street 
is planted with trees in straight lines, exactly after the fashion 
prevalent in Holland. It is true that, in spite of these helps, 
old Batavia is still emg yh but in the new quarters, where 
the oriental substitutes for lindens are more lavishly planted, 
the air is pleasant and salubriovs. 

Even the famous upas, about which, in former times, so 
many deadly fables were circulated, is found | experience to 


on sledy prepared on and drawn by asufficient num- 
ber of oxen to its ratlag place” 


Our towns would be far more healthy if trees were called 
in to aid the work of the excavator and scavenger—but not 


mosphere, pollute and corrupt it by throwing forth deleteri- 


ous miasmata from their 


lopt and mutilated trees, which, instead of purifying the at-|; 


wounded veins. The old mansions 
of the English nobility, though not always built on well- 
chosen sites, are yet generally healthy, chiefly because they 


are often so thickly surrounded by these cappennt enemies to 
human vigour, that you may pluck the fruit from your win- 
dow. Close to a pretty rural habitation in which we resid- 
ed for a considerable time, were several lofty and nificent 
elms, which extended their boughs over part of the roof, 
Talking with the landlord one day on the close proximity of 
our leafy friends, he observed, that in some parts of the 
country, no man would erect a new house unless it were 
tected on the east by a few elms or lindens. “A friend of 
mine,” he added, “ having been tempted by the offer of a | 
sum of money to cut down eight or ten lofty elms, under the 
shade of which he had grown up from a boy, soon underwent 
the punishment of his greed, for the house became so cold in 
winter, and so unhealthy in summer, that after vainly endea- 
vouring nape the place of the elms by a new plantation, 
he had to sell his birthplace at a loss, and remove to a dis- 
tant part of the canton.” 

In Eastern and Southern Russia, almost hamlet 
stands in a grove, often, indeed, consisting of fruit-trees, to 
prune which, after the descent of the sap, is beneficial in a 
horticultural point of view, and no way injurious to health. 
It isthe mutilation of trees in leat that is objectionable. Of 
course, where no denizen of the forest is deciduous, it is im- 
possible to avoid sinning against this rule, though even 
the least civilized of men are awere that the let- 
ting loose of the sap of many trees at once renders the air 
unwholesome, In the Indian Archipelago, therefore, whea 
the natives are about to construct a village, they cut off, about 
forty feet from the ground, the tops of a t number of trees, 
and leave them for some days to exhale their juices in the sun, 
before they begin to lay down the floor of their future habita- 
tion, When kept clean, few places of residence can be more 
delightful than such a vil Most oriental trees diffuse 
around them a delicate fragrance in the ey - and thisodour 
floating in clouds through the air, would, but for the habits of 
the inmates, convert those aérial dwellings into so many per- 
fumed nests. Caligula, in one of his romantic moods, trans- 
formed an immense plane-tree into a rustic abode, near 
Valetri, and there waited on by numerous servitors, 

and drank with his favourite guests. Captain John Smith, 
the second founder of Virginia, having a strong tendency to- 
wards the delights of a savage life, imitated on a small scale 
the freak of the Roman emperor, and, in the woods of one of 
our midland counties, made himself a cabin of boughs, where 
he lived rent-free for » considerable time before his departure 
for America. 

In many parts of France, there still exist a strong prejudice 
against trees, for which reason we observe large tracts of 
country presenting to the traveller a barn and unsightly 
aspect. The inhabitants of Paris and most of the larger cities 
have subdued this repugnance, so that in summer one of the 
most common pleasures is to sit in shady groves, refreshed 
cool breezes. Everybody knows the gardens of the Tuileries 
and Luxembourg, and what may be termed the wood of the 
Champs Elysées, which constitute the favourite resort of the 
Parisians. To the habit of lounging in these places, one of 
our poets alludes in the following lines: 

Where, if one’s romantic, one everywhere sees 

Jew clothes-men like shepherds reclined under trees. 

Even in the cafés on the Boulevards, if there be a morsel of 
open ground behind the house, it is sure to be shaded by a 
few stumpy elms, in dreary imitation ot a grove; and beneath 
the yy shelter su ted, rather than affurded, by their 
shrivelled foliage, thi ves, in the ay of rue bliss, 
sip their coffee and smoke their cigars. Obj one day to 
a Frenchmaa that those elms looked very much like posts, he 
replied: “C’est vrai, monsieur; mais aprés tout, ce sont des 
po na ;” which was not to be disputed. But the mirth below 
more than compensated for the want of leaves above. There 
appeared to be a consciousness in the old trunks which had 
enjoyed the pleasantries, and been blackened by the smoke of 
many generations. Down on the Landes along the sea-coast, 
numerous experiments were made before a tree could be dis- 
covered which would resist the influence of the saline breezes ; 
bat at length the Pinus maritima came to the assistance of 
the rustics, and effectually protected them against the corrod- 
ing breath of the ocean. Behind plantations of this pine, 
villages and gardens are rapidly multiplying, so that it may be 
hoped immense tracts of land, previously barren, will soon be 
added to the domain of husbandry. rd Palmerston, we 
believe, was the first n in these kingdoms to follow the 
example of the French. On his estates in Ireland, lying along 
the edge of the Atlantic, he has planted whole woods of the 
Pinus maritima, and thus has added to the area of cultivation 
a large extent of country. 

It has been very reasonably maintained that even the terri- 
ble Sahara itself might gradually be rendered fertile by the 
assistance of this pine, for the soil having been formerly the 
bed of the ocean, more recently upheaved than the rest of the 
continent, is still so saline throughout the whole supertices of 
the desert, that nothing but sea-loving trees and plants will 
flourish in it. Once, in Nubia, we noticed a sitting 
under a sycamore lost in thought, and entering into conversa- 
tion with him, discovered that he was a man of genius medi- 
tating on the prosperity of his country. Turn a hostile 
look upon the inrolling sands of Libya, he said: “I have just 
been reflecting on the best means of keeping back these de- 
structive invaders. I would plant along the edge of the Tel 
{cultivated country] two thick rows of this tree’—pointing 
with his finger to the one overhead—“ and as they grew, they 
would effectually defend the valley.” 

He was correct only in par’, fur, to accomplish the purpose 
he had in view, i. would be necessary to plant, not two rows, 
but fifty. There seems to be a nascent spirit of en 

springing up in that part of the Mohammedan world ; plan- 
tations | red “Gowns hp ome = mimosa thickets are 
multiplying, not rapidly ; an adequate rage- 
ment were held out to cultivators, the breadth of veetul ool in 
Egypt and Nubia might be augmented by one-third, and afford 
means of subsistence to two additional millions of inhabi- 
tants. A new plantation in the Nilotic valley is one of the 
atrangest-looking things in the world; about exch young See 
is built up a round thin enclosure of clay, which looks a 
diminutive well, generally about four feet deep, and about 
nine inches on all sides from the stem. The object is to pre- 
vent sheep, ‘goats, and young cattle from browsing on the 





sycamore, 
all sides, covers a large extent of ground, leaves ; agaiust camels, there is no protection but the basti- 
do you Bp e. Clean wooden benches surround the |*e Bosomed high in tufted trees, nado. : 
; and here, during the heats of summer, the men : Among ourselves, one of the trees against which the 

bom tte place assemble to and chat; Walle the women, wee Ot: Geom Oaks Oneal SO ot ee Sh eee, os pues cate TIS toed, bakin a 
k i carpets, similar pleasure in secluded | and in summer prevent len and ra evaporatio an u called fanereal, fatal, deadly, 
more ua ‘unees mays which, after pot a rains, may generate disease. Nearly all mat not bad we Se, ay raitie belie, > 
serve © Hi ls remote ages, prop prophetesses made | the older towns of Germany used to be screened on one side | taking a quantity of prussic ; 

wed t dwellings Late ap hey ing tree, to whi comalenpennd to the wind van ment hurtful in that part of shade quite as sure a passport to the other worl as taking a 
I Members of surrou either for the of|Zurope. Here in Eogland the notion formerly prevailed, that | nap in the Pontine Marshes. Tues thene a> ehueea tendo 
birs from {nto the future, or to traths convected wi lived, pepants Ghee Saad oe a s0 noxious peat bo ed ee pe 
bur gress duties, Those thee sleep oy : ; 

i r owing, parbepe, 10 the eolm in als dopa were fel wedging woul peace PacfnTs ancy publiie betighs, indebted to thelr dreeted shelter for protes” 
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easily recognize one as his superior. A critic in clubs 
or in leading journals oe 


on 8 
retend to find and to 
statesmen of the second 
Lord Granville are set to 
should not the Vice-President consider 
President to get up suddenly all about capita 
cates, and the feelings of the country 
anything he does not like, what is the 
of his being there if he does not set at once to 
it? There is no more reason why permanent offici 
ed. | be right than why he should be; and as he would have been 
or denounce these permanent officials 


~~ cal | that his wp 
right, so not at all staggered at the 
opposing or slishting them. Nor is he m 
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ie very oldest and most 
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Sales. far fn datenan, not even & 
e summit. The Russians, however, resolved to scale 
jy means of bars driven 
tock, to which ropes were 
ed, the summit of the rock was at last per one 
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One of the horses on the mountains be 
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attack. 
considered insccessible, no precautions had 
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ought of practically 
ore reluctant to put 
those who, whether in or out of 
to argue, to remonstrate, or to con- 
earth, when he knows all that can be 
ect, or at least is confiden 
soon know it all, should he be bored b 
him with questions that are not worth 
tions that he sees to be wholly irrelevant ? 
like Mr. Lowe is apt to fail. 


th superciliousness. 
that Mr. Lowe has done all th 
speak of him in a manner so 
has shown an unmistakeable tenden 
tion, and the consequence is that he 


been near! ual to h 
Aud te, 


fanatic among them 

they could, resolving never to 
Russians, rapidly adv. 
and while the battle rage 
murderous fire from the roo 


bim and asked them whether they would surrender or die 
ting in this their last refuge. They all agreed on a sur- 


for a true believer to bow 
ke,” prepared to sally out on the Russians and 


submit to Christian rule, 
at once attacked them in position ; 
and the defenders k 
and windows of th 
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Parliament, are incl 
fer with him. Why on 
known on the subj 
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y people who plague 
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staff, and to treat the general 
We do not, of course, mean 
is. It would be very unfair to 
or 80 sweeping. But he 
to move in this direc- 
83 not been successful 
rate, his success a8 an official has not 
general success in Parliament. 
dent and able men has begun 
he soon drifts away from 
pleasure and his whole in- 
he could not say in 
the kind of intellect 
used to make offi- 
remarks which offi- 
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it more and more. His whole 
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~ | to criticize officials which is 
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want. He has also the 
y_ peculiar line of thought, he 
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MR. LOWE; HIS PECULIAR STATUS. 

which Mr. Lowe made 

of Canada naturally s 

Lowe has now attained a position in 

he pleases, while whatever he pleases 
deserves attention. 


peeches 
that, if he 
last Monday on the de- = asa 


ests the thought that Mr. 
which he can say what 
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, for example, occu 


without any restraint. Mr. 
people, and their Government; he 
and he hates them o 
@ thinks, and, as Mr. 
observe, he has not been convert:d either by Mr. 


feeling of the same but 
Still they enjoy hearin, wey 


members probably felt that it was really a 
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as belonging to the class of politicians who are 
line, And what is worth 
into Parliament without the 
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; but it was lurkin 
lore not disinclined to hear Mr. 
ps in Canada were altogeth 
putting a view of the subject that was well worth conider- 

and putting itin a 

came from an outsider, and in no wa: 
Government or the House, it could do no 
dull, and its debates would be ve 
- | one sided, unless some of its members were 
important matters in this way. 
should be men who can force 
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It is a great thing that there 
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ty of acquiring that singular 
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of human stupidity, and that 
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added, first a know- 
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THE AQUATIC “ DERBY DAY.” 


and most exciting contests on re- 
achieved another vic 
versity on the waters of the Thames. No 
between Putney and M 
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matched in weight 
hich | the issue uncertain from first to last. 
~| took the lead and kept it so well that 
mersmith Bridge were not easily persuad 
Had the race been shorter, the su rity of 
ig” might have carried the 
proved as effective as ever in the ] 
The real poet 4. 
apparent advantage 
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no evidence of endurance, and 
certain number of good strokes 
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— by experience 
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The interest, however, of this annual rivalry between the 
two Universities is far more than professional. It {s not 80 
much @ sporting event as a public exhibition of that physical 
training on which young Englishmen 80 justly pride them- 
selves. There are other nations among whom muscular ex- 
ercises enter more directly in the of education, as 
did among the ancient Greeks and Romans. In France, ag 
well as in Germany, great attention is paid to the teaching of 
gymnastics, and it is more than probable that the highest 
prizes in an international pentathlon would be carried off by 
foreigners. But gymnastics, however useful in developing the 
symmetry of the frame, can never supply the place of those 
manly es which test “pluck” as well as strength and 
skill. Sstagvaion alone will call out in perfection that truly 
English virtue without which no man is fitted to hold a lead 
among his fellows. It has been said that a football match re- 
sembles a battle more rearly than a else short of actual 
combat, and it would certainly be stran the hero of the foot- 
ball field should vn A coward re an enemy. 
racing does not 80 fierce a pastime, but it involves a 
great deal more self-denial and taxes constitutional vigour far 
more severely. The sustained exertion of rowing at racing 
speed from Pu ey to Mortlake is one of which few are capa- 
ble at all, and of which none are capable without careful pre- 
paration. An untrained man may put forth Soy nergy 
in a single effort, but no im that can be given by 
most powertul will to undeveloped muscles will enable them 
to work at high pressure for more than a very few minutes, 
It is quite possible, indeed, to over-train, but without training, 
and that of a kind which many would be unable and many 
more unwilling to stand, the strongest man would be worse 
than useless in an University Race. The perseverance, self- 
control, and fortitude to keep oneself in this condition for 
months together are of no ordinary kind, and the docility re- 
quired to make a good oar an efficient member of a first-rate 
crew is perhaps still more rare. Yet victory depends abso- 
lutely on every man doing his duty ; the slightest shuffling on 
the part of any one, from the stroke to the bow, in ei 
boat would infallibly lose the race. It is this combination of 
qualities, this sense of responsibility, this devotion to what 
tor the time assumes the proportions <.- cause, that 
ennobles and elevates the siruggle, that justifies the enthusiasm 
of friends, and that inspires the passionate and deafening 
cheers of that mighty multitude as the boats flash by. The 

lton himself « true artist when he 
represents the misanthropy of his Chartist tailor as overcome 
| Agere paremeagie a Cambridge boat race. “ The true Eng- 
‘lish stuff came out there; I felt that, in spite of all = 
judices—the stuff which has held Gibraltar and conqu at 
Waterloo—which has created a Birmingham and a Hanches- 
ter, and colonized every quarter of the globe—that grim, ear- 
nest, stubborn energy which, since the days of the old Ro- 
oy the English possess alone of all nations of the 
earth.” 


If such be the elements of success, it is somewhat remarka- 
y | ble that either University should bear the palm for several 
years together. How is it that Cambridge won seven races 
- | Out of eight between 1836 and 1849, and that since 1860 Oxtord 
has won five races in succession? If it were a trial of intel- 
lectual prowess, we might be tempted —ow such results 


manner and with equal zeal at Oxford and Cambridge. The 
president of the Cambridge Boat a pate at the aani- 
versary dinner after the match, attributed their failure to the 


req 
by the Cambridge statutes; but the former disadvantage is 
not new, and the latter is more than compensated 
merical superiority of Cambridge over Oxford. I* 
rumoured, indeed, that equal impartiality is not shown in the 
selection of the crews; and this suspicion is certainly con- 
firmed by the fact of five out of the Cambridge eight belong- 
ng to one Trinity. 8St. John’s contributes two, and 
the rest of the University are represented by one only. It is 
true that Trinity is almost an University in itself, and contains 
& large proportion of Public School men, from whom the best 
oars are usually drawn. Still, this circumstance, coupled 
with the continued predominance of Oxford on the river, de- 
serves the consideration of those who are jealous for the 
honour of Cambridge. To the public in generat it is en 


the aquatic Der y of 1863 memorable in the annale of 
boat-racing.—Times, April 10, 
oo 


THE FRENCH ACADEMY; AN ELECTION. 


Last week there was an election in the Academy. Such 
an event has always been watched with interest in 

but under the Empire it has become of greater importance 
than ever. The only case of perfectly free election left in the 


that more was involved in the result than a determination of 
the | Fntaiees the rival candidates. MM. Jules — 
Janin and Prevost-Paradol were competitors for a vacant 

chair—the first the prince of French critics, the second the 
unflinching advocate of Ministerial responsibility and the 
power of ivitiating legislation in the Chamber, as the neces-- 
sary conditions of free government. Both were admirably 
weil fitted tor election were their literary abilities alone con- 
sidered ; but the one had never aroused the resentment of the 
ruling Powers, while the other had fallen under the ban of M. 
de Persigny, and every successive Minister of the Lnterior had 
attempted to gag his utterance. When two such men songht 
the suffrages of the last free assembly in France it is not sur- 
prising that all Paris and, indeed, the whole intellect of the 
country should watch the proceeding and keenly speculate 
on the result, The electors, too, fel the responsibil of 
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situation, and almost one who could poaeeeny te 
edenh ctended to.aite ie atin On noun nd was M. 
ules Janin, the literary veteran who had amused France for 
more than forty years, who had gaily canvassed the merits of 
every solar, emery poet, and every painter that had risen 
above the horizon during that long petiod—subtle and dis- 
criminating in his eulogy, tender towards but terri- 
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native troops, has been avenged. The particulars, as coq. 
densed into a telegram, may be found among our military 
items.—Intelligence of the fall of Richmond had been receiveg 
in England, prior to the sailing of the steamer thence of lates 
date ; but its effects had not yet been generally shown. Aswy 
Earl of Carlisle, late Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, | nave already remarked, the holders of cotton and of Confed. 
erate bonds must be heavy losers ; but the stories of “ inteng, 
:| excitement” throughout Europe, which are current in the 
journals here, are ludicrously inexect. The well-intormej 
anticipated this event. 


a | The accounts from St. Petersburg, as to the fearful epidemig 

Ker Seymer, two valuable and respected members, who were 
lost to the House in 1864; Lord Ashburton, Lord Aberdeen, | that has been prevalent there, are, we rejoice to say, more fy 
and the Barl of Cadogan fell before the sickle of the great} vourable. Some few gleanings on the subject are throw, 
together in another column.—In France, the Government 


reaper last year. 
The Easter of 1865 has not yet arrived, but webave already | .orters in the Chamber have voted down all opposition oa 
the Address, by the immense preponderance of 225 vote 


lost Field-Marshal Lord Combermere; Lord Willoughby 
against 16. Still, there is an uneasy sensation abroad. Pari 


d’Eresby, Lord Great Chamberlain ; the princely and bene- 
y and with the consolidation of the Imperial power ;| volent Duke of Northumberland ; the Earl of Bradford; Mr. 
yields to “ an enlightened despotism,” but is not willing to sub. 
mit to an imputation that its reason approves thereof. The 


but M. de P; y scented treason in these apparently in-| Gregson, Chairman of Committees on Public Petitions; Sir 

nocuous ns and warned the traitor against persever- | Henry Willoughby, one of the few amateur financiers of the 
opinion gains ground that the Emperor has seriously injured 
himself by his foolish attempt.at establishing a Caesarean pre. 


ing in the course be hadentered upon. M. Paradol has given | H 
the world a picture of his situation after this warning. Like 
- Na petty G City. -_ 
trem) lest on the morrow a term put to hi cedent. The position also of the Imperial troops in Mexico, 
labours; but he was more unfortunate than the maid in the auhto touts athh abesatagp orto ous einen 
“ Arabian Nights” ; she knew that the better her story was 
told the more chance she had of surviving, while M. Prevost- rise to unpleasant remarks, in and out of the Legislative halls 
— yy oonemiage fot sy yt rey ~ more Nor is the Italian question without iis 
was D soon at the warn- 
ing of a Minister of the Interior cannot stand alone; when oe a by the way, o cre er to smooth 
once fulminated it must be followed by other and, if need be, away by recent manifestation ‘ ackuow. 
severer measures. Whatever M. Paradol wrote was harshly ledged that France does not and cannot desire the consolids 
scrutinized ; whatever journal received his contributions was tion and unity of the Italian Kingdom, since it may prove 
inimical to French interests. How simply is revealed herein 
Louis Napoleon’s selfish and double dealing policy, of which 
we have often spoken in terms that have drawn down upon 
ourselves the charge of prejudice and illiberality.—Grave dis 
orders are reported at Madrid and in other parts of Spain, 


t under the ban; bis most harmless disquisitions on y 
subjects were suspected of sinister meaning. Driven 

necessitating military suppression. Their origin and extent 

are not made known. 











































































































































became 

in 1856, he ventured with the confidence of youth to 
advocate a measure of freedom which on this side the Chan- 
nel would be thought extremely moderate. That Ministers 
should be responsible to the representatives of the people, and 
that these representatives should be able to propose 
laws for adoption as well as accept those pro; to them, 
are reforms consistent with the maintenance of the Imperial 


benefits upon his country, or who has set an example of 
more singular modesty and disinterestedness, than the great 
man whose remains have been committed to the grave in a 
quiet rural churchyard in Sussex. 


—_— sa -—— 

How “ THE QuARTERLY” ORIGINATED.—Not many of our 
readers (says the Guardian) probably, are aware that the first 
cricket-match, Eton y. Harrow, was played in 1805, and that 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe was one of the Eton eleven. till 
less generally known, we suppose, is it that the same noble- 
man, while an Eton boy, edited a magazine entitled the Minia- 
twre, the suecessor of the Microcosm, which had been edited by 
his cousin George Canning. Ii did not sell, but it had some 
results; for John Murray bought up the remainder, and 
thereby became introduced to the Cannings, and out of this 
semi- and semi-political connection arose in time the 
Quarterly 


Acneewent Berween Grxexats Sueruax anv JonNstox.— 
First. The contending armies now in the field to maintain their statu 
qvo until notice is given by the Commanding-General of either one 
to its opponent, and reasonable time, say forty-eight hours, al- 
lowed.—, The confederate armies now in existence to be 
disbanded and conducted to their several state capitals, there to 
deposit their arms and public property in the state arsenal, and 
each officer and man to execute and file an agreement to cease 
from acts of war and abide the action of both state and federal 
authorities. The number of arms and munitions of war to be re- 
ported to the chief of ord at Washington city, subject to fu 
ture action of the Congress of the U. 8., and in the meantime to 
be used solely to maintain and order within the borders of 
the states respectively.—Zhird. The recognition ty the execu- 
tive of the U. 8. of the several state governments on their officers 
and legislatures taking the oath prescribed by the Constitution of 


: ; the U. 8., and where conflicting state governments have resulted 
KG., the late Prime Minister; the Marquis of Dal-| ‘on, the war, the legitimacy of all shall be aubmitted to the Su: 


ef Py Governors-General that India ever) preme Court of the U.S —Fourth. The re-establishment of all 
federal courts in the several states with powers as de- 
fined by the Constitution and laws of Congress.— 
Fifth. e people and inhabitants of all states to be teed, 
so far as the executive can, their political rights and franchise, as 
well as their rights of persons and property, as defined by the 
Constitution of the U.S. and of states 7espectively.— 
Sixth. The executive authority of the government of the U.S. 
not to disturb any of the people by reason of the late war so lon 
as they live in peace and quiet, abstain from ‘acts of arme 
hostility, and obey laws in existence at any place of their resid- 
ence.—Seventh. In general terms war to cease, a general am- 
nesty, so far as the executive. power of the U.S. can command, 
or on condition of disbandment of the Confederate armies, and 
the distribution of arms and resumption of peaceful pursuits by 
officers and men as hitherto composing the said armies. Not being 
fully empowered by our respective principles to fulfill these terms 
we individually and officially pledge ourselves to promptly obtain 
necessary authority and to carry out the above programme. 
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from post to post, and bringing risk of ruin upon those who 
accepted , it is said that he at one time thought 
of seeking in England the opportunities for the free exer 

of his literary talents which were denied him at home. How- 





The War. 


We had hoped by this time to have dropped the abow 
wearisome heading ; but the course of events is still strange, 
and the latest incident of importance is among the very 
strangest that have happened. We allude to the terms agreed 
upon, in North Carolina, on the 18th inst., between Genenl 
Sherman, U.8., and General Johnston, C. S., by which the 
latter’s army, together with the Confederate arimies generally, 
was to be disbanded, and “in general terms war tocease.” It 
was supposed, and not without reason, that, in according such 
conditions as Grant accorded to Lee, the Union commander 
would have gone to the full extent of his will, to say nothing 
of his power. The public surprise may therefore be im- 
agined, when it came to be known that Sherman had usurped 
the political functions of a peace-maker, and had undertaken 
to settle not a few of those difficult and delicate points, 
which might have taxed the responsibility of a President or 
the sagacity of a Congress. This agreement indeed is so 
unique, that we make room for it elsewhere, though averse to 
filling our columns with documents pertaining to the war. 
That the President and the Cabinet should forthwith repudi- 
ate it could scarcely be doubted by any living soul, save Sher- 
man himself; and one would have thought that a peremptory 
refusal to ratify it would have sufficed. As it was, pains 
were taken to assign reasons clause by clause for rejection, 
as though, with each argument adduced, popular indignation 
against Sherman might be augmented. This suspicion is s 
least warranted by subsequent proceedings. General Sherman 
has neither been arrested, nor suspended from his command; 
yet Mr. Stanton has not hesitated to telegraph, and make gr» 
tuitously public the announcement, that certain officers are 
not to obey his orders! Such a mode of reproving may have 
been suitable to the bearing of Frederick the Great and to the 
age in which he lived, but cannot be tolerated in these days 
We look, therefore, from hour to hour for news of Sherman's 
resignation. General Grant left Washington, immediately 
after assisting at the Cabinet Council before which this singv- 
lar affair was mooted. The truce has been hastily broken of 
General orders have been issued for the Northern armies to 
press vigorously on the Southern; and if these latter do not 
make a virtue of necessity and accept the best terms they caa 
now obtain—why, the Lord have mercy on their souls! Such 
is the indignation aroused by the murder of the President, 
and by Sherman’s fantastic conduct, that few prisoners will 
be taken in the event of another engagement. On the othe 
hand, it is possible that Mr. Stanton may overshoot his mark, 
in thus triumphing over a possible rival to himself in political 
life. Though all sorts of whispers are abroad as to Sherma 
being secretly a friend of the South and so forth, the public 
will not easily forget that he has for many montbs 
past been their military idol, and they will not thank 
Mr. Stanton for lowering him from the pedestal on which 
they had raised him. Moreover the unseemly uses to which 
Mr. Stanton prostitutes his ability to speak to all the country 
at once, with the voice of authority, begins to create dissatis 
faction in reflecting minds. We only speak of it, because in- 


—_e—————_ 
DEATH IN THE SENATE. 


A London paper of the 8th inst. thus closes an article 
on the tribute to Mr. Cobden’s memory, paid in the House 
of Commons, as recorded in last week’s Albion. 

Mr. Disraeli alluded to the mournful obituary annals of 
present Parliament. “ When we remember how man 
of our most eminent and valuable public men we have lost,” 
he said, “I cannot refer to the history of any Parliament 
which will bear to posterity so fatal a record.” This is cer- 
tainly true. In 1859, after the new Parliament met, we lost 
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The World in Europe. 

The week that closed on the 16th inst.—date of the last ad- 
vices from Queenstown—was not prolific of events likely to 
~linterest our readers) The Parliamentary recess for the 
Easter holydays deprives the journals of a fruitful theme ; and 
indeed the approaching dissolution of the House of Commons 
itself has latterly given a dull tone to its debates and an un- 
wonted caution to its proceedings, while the chances of the 
coming appeal to the couutry are discussed with lively con- 
cern. The vacancy at Rochdale, caused by the death of Mr. 
Cobden, has nevertheless given rise to considerable ferment in 
that city. His place is to be filled; and although the occu- 
pant can in the first instance hold the seat but fora brief period, 
it is thought perhaps that the result of a contest now may 
save to the successful candidate much expense and turmoil in 
the Autumn. The fight is between Mr. Potter, a Radical, 
and Mr. Brett, a Liberal; and tha redoubtable John Bright 
has come forward as a champion of the more ardent reformer. 
As usual with himself, and the visionary mouthers of his class, 
he affects to believe that an enlargement of the constituency is 
the surest step toward the eradication of abuses. But this 
ground we have often gone over heretofore, and therefore 
leave it. No fresh facts or arguments are needed to show that 
John Bright is one of the loudest talkers and the least effective 
agents, among those who call themselves the party of “ pro- 
gress."~—The strife between the iron-masters and the la- 
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the President. It may be venal in a stump orator to descend 
to such trickery ; but it is scandalous in a high-placed official. 
Suddenly, the other day, Mr. Stanton let loose uron the public 
an intimation that “the crime was approved in Richmond 
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try’s weal. How the two may be reconciled is his affair, not 
ours; but we complain of the insult to Canadians generally 
implied in the words that we cite. Scoundrels in Richmond 
or in the Provinces may be mixed up with this fiendish as- 
sassination ; but the use, we say, of the term implicating the 
Colony at large, is an offence against all propriety. 

Mr. Jefferson Davis is believed to have prompted General 
Johnston in the late and is said to have subse- 
quently passed through Goldsboro’, N. C., on his way South, 
escorted by afew picked troops of cavalry, and having with him 
many waggon-loads of specie borrowed, after a fashion, from 
the Richmond banks. Whether this money be carried off, in 
the hope of protracting the war in Texas, we cannot pretend 
to determine. The term “robbery” is freely applied to the 
transaction. We cannot sift its merits. 

Mobile has actually been taken by the Federals, without 
puch bloodshed, though they lost several gun-boats by tor- 
pedoes and otherwise amid the artfully constructed defences 
of tke city.—Surrenders of sundry C. S. officers in various 
directions are announced, some with certainty, others as 
pending. Mosby’s men, it seems, have thrown down their 
arms in Virginia; but he himself holds yet aloot.—General 
Buford, C. S., is reported to have burnt up ninety-five thou- 
sand bales of cotton, at Montgomery, Ala., previously to eva- 
casting the place. These acts of wanton cruelty to their 
own people have been lamentably common with the hot- 
heads of the South. 

The murder of the late President Lincoln, and the repeated 
snd emphatic exhortations to vengeance on the part of Presi- 


dent Johnson, bave had their natural effect in stimulating the 
outery against “rebels.” There are even to be found writers 
so abandoned and bloodthirsty, as to advocate the application 
of the penalties of treason to the paroled and captured officers 
of the late Confederate armies. By some hocus pocus, 
certain among these are to be handed over by the U. 8. 
Government, which is bound to protect them, to the 
State Governments which are sworn to prosecute them. 
upon choking off the sym- 
it has so 
many times affected to covet? We cannot say; and we en- 
deayour to shut our eyes to much that goes on around us. 
Yet it is impossible not to perceive that here, over the grave 
of Mr. Lincoln himself, all his justice, magnanimity, and 
generosity are ostentatiously blown to the winds. President 
Johnson's latest speech was made to a delegation from In- 
diana, and one cannot read in it, without awe, his fierce and 
vindictive aspirations for bloodshed. The war itself, recon- 
struction, finances, foreign policy, the thousand responsibili- 
ties of his office, seem to have no weight. His speeches are 
one long-continued cry for revenge. By the side of them the 
Attorney-General’s announced intention to unsettle refugee 
“ rebel” officers, and hunt them out of their domiciles, appears 


Is the North bent 
pathies of the civilized world, which 


a trivial affair. 


We are glad to find that the Grand Jury of Toronto has 
found true bills against several prominent secessionists, for 
violation of the Neutrality Laws. These feliows have done 
great injury to the Province, by fomenting ill-will between 


neighbours who ought to dwell in peace. 


P.S.—It was officially announced, yesterday afternoon, 
that Johnston has surrendered to General Sherman, on the 


terms that Lee received from Grant. 


The Obsequies of Mr. Lincoln. 


The ghost of the murdered President might almost be 
appeased by the late display of funereal pomp and manifes- 
tation of popular grief, for never surely, in this land at least, 
bas there been so much outward and visible sign of a sor- 
tow universal and genuine. On Wednesday the 19th inst., 
the embalmed body of the late Chief Magistrate was borne 
in state from the official residence at Washington and depo- 
sited beneath the dome of the Capitol. The procession was 
of enormous length, comprising all that was notable in mili- 
tary, official, and diplomatic life. During that day and the 
next, countless thousands gratified their curiosity or dis- 
charged what they felt to be a pious duty, by bestowing 
such moment’s glance as could alone be permitted upon 
the face of the honoured dead. So at Baltimore, at 
Harrisburg, and at Philadelphia, to each of which 
pisces the remains were transported with ever the same 
show of external pageantry and inward mourning. Finally, 
on Monday morning last—for we omit the world of detail, 
which has been admirably rendered by the local daily press 
throughout—the cortége in charge of the corpse reached this 
city, where magnificient preparations had been made for the 
solemn occasion. Here too, at the City Hall, was it laid in 
state,and here too an innumerable multitude thronged to 
pass before it and throw upon it a hasty look. Through the 
afternoon of that day, all through the night, and again on the 
morning of Tuesday, thousands continued to press upon 
‘bousands in their eagerness to gaze upon him who had been 
Chief among them. At lengtb, an hour after mid-day, the au- 
















































limited number specified above. But in the end, under a sort 
of moral compulsion, aided by strong hints from the War 
Department at Washington to the effect that coloured troops 
would be introduced, if coloured delegates from Benevolent 
Societies were excluded, the wise men of the Corporation 
gave way; and at the very tail of the train might be seen a 
small number of our obnoxious brethren, said to be carefully 
tended by the police lest they should be assailed by their Hi- 
bernian enemies. 

A trite expression is scarcely hyperbolical in this case. 
The city was really draped in mourning ; and no careful ob- 
server could walk the streets, without noting evidence on 
every side that the general sadness was deep and unaffected. 
Order and good temper are the usual attributes of American 
crowds. On Tuesday, there were added to these a quiet and 
a decorum that were significant. The out-pouring of the 
populace was vast and altogether incalculable.-—The emblems 
of grief yet decorate public buildings and private dwellings; 
but the business of the city, interrupted more or less for ten 
days, may be said to have been resumed on Wednesday. 


slim one. enema 
Mr. Secretary Seward and His Son. 


pletely restored! 
Death of Booth, the Assassin. 


the Rappahannock to a retired neighbourhood within twenty 


hours, scarcely conscious. An accomplice was taken with him 
one far less daring and defiant than young Booth. 
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to his long home, and the mourners go about the streets.” 







The latter may properly be reserved for future comment. It 


Farewell! 







with seeing the Shaksperian 
that, to listen to the silver bells of comedy. To mix pleasure 










Tracked by persevering detectives across the Potomac and 


five miles of Fredericksburg, Virginia, the murderer of Mr. 
Lincoln has met his fate—not on the gallows according to his 
deserts, but shot down in resisting arrest. He lingered three 


We cannot but be glad that the country is thus spared a 
large amount of un-wholesome excitement, which would 
have attended the trial and execution of the assassin. It is 
believed that the man, who committed the murderous havoc 
in Mr. Seward’s family, has been for a week in custody at 


No words, surely, were ever uttered, that are more suggestive, 
in their deep significance, than those in which the sacred writer 
sums up our human experience of death and sorrow. ‘Man goeth 
to his long home, and the mourners go about the streets.” That 
little sentence leaves nothing to be said. It tells the whole story. 
It is the amplest comment upon the tragical farce, through 
which we sweep into darkness. It is the lesson of recent 
events. The dead President is speeding to his grave, in far-off 
Illinois. The hand that smote him is already cold. The dreary 
symbols of woe begin to disappear. The cloud of grief has lifted, 
and common life lies once more open to the sun. “ Man goeth 


Our theatres were reopened on the evening of Wednesday, the 
26th inst., and all of them, I believe, were well attended. The 
players took up their work, where it had been discontinued, and 
earried out, in all cases, the programme that was assigned for 
the 17th of April. The chief events of the evening were the ap- 
pearance of Mr. and Mrs. Kean, at the Broadway Theatre, and 
the representation of the “Sleeping Beauty,” at the Olympic. 


fit that the first place be given to those who come to us from 
afar, and in the fullness of their talent and their fame, to say 


The welcome extended to Mr. and Mrs. Kean, on Wednesday 
evening, was extremely cordial and enthusiastic. The applause 
that greeted the former, on his first entrance, in the garb of Car-| Oro’ 
dinal Wolsey, was tumultuous and long-continued; and when, at 
the end of the play, he led forward the latter, in compliance with | 
the call of the house, a hearty cheer testified the delight of their | : 
audience. It will thus be seen that the occasion was a very plea- 
eant one. The plays presented were “ King Henry the Eighth” 
and “The Jealous Wife.” The present writer contented himself 
drama, not caring, after 


generally to mar it. “Henry the Eighth” is a play that fills the 
mind, without need of auxiliary. It was not well put upon the 


























monarch, and in the political drama of that rough historic period 

Mr. Kean’s conception of the character is delightful, at all pointe. 

In costume, appearance, and manners, and in s certain indescriba- 
ble stmosphere of dignity, amounting even to spiritual refine 
ment, he fills the ideal of the poet. So thorough was his assump- 
tion of the episcopal functions that, at times, when he alone 
occupied the stage, the theatre seemed suddenly to become a 
cathedral, and the player a veritable priest, in the performance of 
his sacred duties. The thoughtful, massive brow, the dark 
bright eyes, the iron-gray hair, crowned with the red cap, 

the imposing figure, in its tobes of scarlet and lice—all 
constituted s most impressive picture. That which mars 
Mr. Kean’s acting is his habit of rapid utterance, and a 
nasal peculiarity in his speech. During the first two acts of the 
drama, (which is performed in three), these defects were some- 
what prominent—the part not herein warranting any considerable 
force or variety of action. But, in the third act, which involves 
tae downfall of the Cardinal, Mr. Kean rose to the level of the 
great catastrophe, and became majestic in his power and pathos. 
Moreover, his deliberation and intensity, here, explained his ear- 
lier apparent apathy. This change from priestly decorum to hu- 
man nature, this sudden and startling revelation of the conflict of 


We had almost forgotten to record that the great and im-| M#t motions, is trae to Shakspeare, to life, and to art, and 
om nial of the day could not, of . be evn- Ne ee ne eee Throughout the 
pressive ceremo Gums, third act, whether in soliloquy, in converse with the 
cluded, without the usual oratorical fireworks. At the close king, in combatting the scornful nob) in abi 
of the remarkable and suggestive scene, the Hon. George ‘ an y 
Bancroft delivered an oration from a platform in Union 
Square. The nominal topic was the deceased Mr. Lincoln ; first, his proud, intellectual abstraction ; then his sudden transition 
but the politics of the hour and things in general were largely | to obsequious def 
introduced. Prayer and poems ensued ; but, for once, there | his natural and peculiarly artistic management of the documents 
were evident signs of languor, and the audience was but | that have wrought his ruin ; and finally, bis burst of sorrow, when 


touching resignation to his ruin, Mr. Kean’s Cardinal is true and is 
great. The epecial beauties of this part of his performance are— 





e, in the p of the king; then 


his heart is touched by the affectionate devotion of Cromwell, 
His mastery of the text—always perfect—is especially admirable, 


It gives us sincere pleasure to read from day to day of in several of the grest passages, 00 familiar to students of this 
improvement in the health of the Secretary of State. He has |{"=* His delivery of the famous lines, in which the fall of that 
taken carriage exercise, and is able partially to resume the 
avocations of his office.—-Mr. Frederick Seward is also reported 
to be slowly recovering. May both father and son be com- 





“ poor man who leans on princes’ favours’’ is likened to the fall of 
Lucifer, is memorable for its poetic eloquence. Stretching his 
arms upward and forward, and seeming to expand with the awful 
idea of the Archangel’s defeat, for one brief moment he embodied 
the thought, while speaking it, and then collapsed with the deso- 
late cadence of the verse—“ never to rise again.” His flual exit 
was the mute expression of a broken spirit. 

Is it mere enthusiasm, to say that Mr. Kean’s personation of 
Cardinal Wolsey is a great artistic success? I think not. It is o 
favourite expedient with me, in endeavouring to estimate the 
value of contemporary art, to fancy myself looking back upon it, 
across an interval of twenty or thirty years, and recollecting 
whatever, in its various phases, was true and good, and worthy of 
being remembered, Thus regarded, it loses the ephemeral quality 
of the passing hour, and attracts the mind by only its strong and 
permanent features of excellence. This mood of criticism is easily 
assumed, and is at once judicious and pleasant. It impels one to 
pass Over trifies, and to think only of what is important and im- 
pressive. It is as when, in middle age, the care-worn man forgets 
gray hairs, and wrinkles, and the tracks of the hateful crow, to 
think of his childhood’s home, his mother, who sleeps the long 
sleep, his first love, the early triumph of his now sobered 
ambition, and such other great and beautiful facts of his life, as 
dwell forever in the holy starlight of memory. It is the mood of 
gentleness as well as justice; and in it I shall always hold and 
prize the remembrance of Charles Kean’s Cardinal Wolsey. 

Little space is left, in which to review Mrs. Kean’s Queen 
Catherine, Mr. Jamison’s King Henry, and Mr. Cathcart’s Crom- 
well, It must suffice, for the present, to record them as good 

ces, 

“ Louis XI.” has been once presented at the Broadway, and 
will be played again to-night. The drama is feeble, though the 
character of Louis—as known to readers of ‘‘ Quentin Durward,” 
not to say of French history—is complex and striking, and full of 
opportunities for the dramatic artist. It is one of Mr. Kean’s 
best parts. His performance of it, however, must be reserved for 
another article. Mrs. Kean’s part in this play is insignificant ; 
but her assumption of it is @ lesson to less eminent players. To 
be faithful in little things, as well as in great ones, is the nature 
and the honour of the true artist, MERCUTIO. 











































Facts and HFaucies. 


Dr. James who is a Musical Doctor of Oxford Uni- 
versity, has recently delivered at Montreal—of which city he 
is a resident—a most in’ on 
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Mr. William Hunter, who is now the of 
State at Washington, has for many years been lerk in 
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ment. A Scotch announces the formation of a 
new “People’s Art nm” in Edinburgh, and names 
the pfices paid for two of the most interesting contri- 
































pictures 
buted to the Royal Academy exhibition of the present season. 
Mr. Phillip, R.A., receives from Mr. Fiatou, the picture dealer, 
four thousand guineas for his “ Murillo Selling his Pictures 
in the Market-place of Seville,” and Mr. Thomas Faed two 
thousand guineas for his 
exhibition —-~——The 
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painter, who has recently lost both his young childfen,|and 6,000 crinolines up; also were scattered about 

gone with his wife to J: with intent to pass the | 2,540 babies.” The collection from Rome at the Dub- 
summer in the Blue Mountains, Nowise doubting that be|lin International Exhibition will be very rich. A steamer, 
will use his professional opportunity to advantage, we hope|freighted with more than 100 works in seulpture and other 
the time fs not distant whee Mr. Church will admit the fact, articles, was to leave Civita Vecchia, direct for Kingstown, on 
that the chief elements of beauty in landscape are not to be|t'. lst of A The death of the Earl of Desart, 
fee cond Ch od on nroatet ir oie ciallt in biome y= Trea of Kilkeune my ey 
D by auction at Chan , an enpy, - 

‘A Canad u pales sie thet sally Daring the first Derby administration, in 1853, 


&@ paper says: “ 
Sherard Osborne, late H. M. 8. 
anada in a few weeks, to arrange a system of lake de- 
fence.” Has not the Captain just gone to Bombay, to take 
the management of some new r. ente ?. 
A lad of 4 Ricard, has been admitted to the Bar 
at a oe France. He owes this rare distinction to his 
Tare and precocious acquirements —---—The Chamber of 
Commamnel thinehy tas peat Resolutions of t and 
condolence, on the death of Richard Cobden. are 


e 





disposed to testify their admiration of the deceased in every | d 


‘way—except by adopting his policy. There has been 
a duel at Menee between General Chazal, Minister of War, 
and a Member of the Chamber. It grew out of political re- 
marks in debate. The General was very slightly wounded. 
Before the death of Mr. Lincofn, Governor Fenton 
of this State, appointed Good Friday as a day of National 
Thanksgiving. 
appointed Ascension Day a8 a 
——The Arctic Exploration schemes bave been again 
discussed, at great length, by the Royal 

phical Society, but without result. In the 
month of March 1,200,000 cents were coined at the 
Washington mint, but we believe they have not yet been is- 
sued. —The Secretary of State of Illinois announces 
that a plot of ground, six acres in extent, situated in the heart 
of the city of Springfield, has been selected for the burial 
place of the late President. Th 
sachusetts is taking action against all places 
that exclude persons on account of colour. 
nounced in 


the St. James’s Theatre, on Easter Monday, April 17 
Mr. Charles Dickens will preside at the an! 


























Newsyenders’ Benevolent and Provident Institution, on Tues- | has been 


day the 9th ef May. This is one of the few Societies that in- 
vite ladies to the dinner-table—-—_———-Mr. H. G. Ollendorf, 
the author of many well-known grammars of modern lan- 
guages, has just died in Paris —-———I is stated, by one of 


the most oe of London papers, that great numbers 


of Americans, exi Wy the civil war, much of their 
time in searching out their genealogies, in the Record office, 
the British Museum, and the various heraldic offices. 





Miss Bateman commences a new +5 of weeks, 
at the London Adelphi, on the 8th of May. is stated 
that Mr. John St Mill has directed the American publisher 
of his works to give — coming to him, to such 
deserving charities,in the United States as,in his opinion, 
may be worthy of the donation. The reward of £300. 
offered for the capture of Franz Muller, long in dispute 
different claimants, has been awarded to Matth 
man, who thus overcomes Death—the jeweller. The 
British Government has at sanctioned a search for 
coal and fron in rae New P< and alent ee are Lape 
rospecting over the new domain. ——————The Viceroy o 
is expedted to be at Constantinop'e in May, to be pre- 
sent at (he marriage of his son with the Sultan’s niece. 
Shocks of earthquake have lately been felt at Corfu. It is 
stated that a mountain near Arta bas thrown out smoke and 
flame, and that a vil in the neighbourhood has been de- 








ews, the cab- 














Royal Sovereign, will be | Lo 


ith equal pro; the President has now | age, is 
gt my National Humiliation. yr 






















rd Desart was Under-Secretary for the Colonies, and 
member of the Government. He 


im across country. He was also a practical 
man, and a first-rate navigator. A representative peerage 
becomes vacant by his death; it is believed that 
Viscount Gort will be the successful candidate. 
An amusing incident is recorded of a Dublin musician, who, 
at a large con when presented with a silver-tipped con- 
—— any his heart, 4 ) the ae Ww r 
— , that it was a lelagh ani so 
livered it on the head of the “ hownered gist fvening.” 
Hosmer and Mr. Randolph Rogers have sent 
works to the Dublin Exhibition —-——Punch’s cartoon of 








'y Mechanic, flings in . The 

jon better than Emigration; Plutus and Vulcan Ac- 
cept the Decision of Justice.”————Donato the one-legged, 
who left the London pantomime in = os of his ~~ 
consequent upon a disease of the chest, has sprung up at 
Porte Bt. Martin Theatre in Paris. It was 

stated that the National Gallery would be the recipient of 
the head of the Guistiniani Apollo, purchased from the Pour- 





talés collection. It has been sent to the British Museam.— | tilities 


The young members of our royal family appear to have in- 
herited a musical taste, At the last Philharmonic Society's 
Concert, the Prince and Princess of Wales, Prince Alfred, 
and the Princess Helena were present. —BSeveral 
historical have suddenly appeared in the m' 
life of the pean stages. At Geneva a play has been pro- 
duced, in which Calvin At Vienna, another drama 
acted, in which Pitt, Fox, and George III. are char- 
acters. At Turin a new play introduces Struensee, the un- 
happy lover of the beautiful young Queen of Denmark, the 
sister of George LIT., with whose #ad story the student ofhistory 
is familiar. The Queen’s birthday will this year be kept 
on the 24th of May, the correct date of her y’s birth. 
The report seems to gain ground that Lovis Napo- 
leon intends to pay a visit to Algeria, mainly for the benefit 
of his health.———-—-A daptations from the being the 
apt em ry ge wonder that a portion of 
the public regard “Julius Cmsar,” announced at Drury- 
Lane, as an adaptation of the Emperor’s book. 
It now appears that Jules Gérard was not drowned, as re- 
ported, but was assassinated by his guide and attendant na- 
tives. Prince Holim, eldest son of Mehemed Pasha, bas sent 














by | 10,000 francs to Gérard’s mother. The Prince is himself a 


lion-tamer, and was Gérard’s pupil. The Prince of 
Wales has lately been a — sitor at the House of Com- 
mons, sitting in the Peers’ Gallery. Mr. Garrison, the 
well-kaown Abolitionist, proposes to suspend the publication 
of his paper, the Liberator, at the end of the present year, 
This individual advocated treason, dissolution of the Union, 
etc., for many years ; yet it does not appear that his “ loyalty ” 
has ever been called in question. A book has been 
published in London—the work of Mr. W. Chadwick, under- 











etroyed, with two or three hundred of its inhabitants | exemplary vidual, and that Arthur fully deserved 
Lord reas eieaetace te een a at the | the doom that overtook him. Will somebod to white- 
Pourtales sale. He purchased the Greuze, for £4, least | wash the memory of Jonathan Wild and Di Turpin? The 
four times its artistic value.— The notorious Miss Long- | list of mem: is rapidly 4 
worth is reported to be dangerously ill, at Edinburgh. se. sal 
The gentlemen comprising the Charterhouse Committee, “p- 
nted to decide upon a memorial to Thackeray and : Obituary. 

ave agreed to place in the cloistera, near the door, 
two simple marble monuments with plain inscri and Vv. Morr.—The first America is 
to invest the remainder of the sum subscribed, about in|}dead, Valentine Mott died on Wed , at his residence 


such a way a8 to two annual prizes, one for draw- 
ing and the other for modern literature, to be given 
away, in Charterhouse School, by — competition. 

The late President Lincoln was fifty-six years of age, in Feb- 
ruary last. Mr. Seward is sixty-three years old. The 
pan vy that the late President Lincola wrote a piece of 
verse (an 
the “pelt of mortal be proud,” is once more going the round 
of the press, although the late President formally disclaimed 
its authorship, many months ago.— Boston Gazette 
announces that “no statesman will attempt to advocate an 
measures which are not in accordance with the popular wil 
which in this country is ty sure h ct 















very bad verse it is), beginning, “O why should|s 


rival even in Europe. Born at Glen Cove, L. I, Au 
1785, he graduated M.D. at Columbia College in 1806, then 
studied two years in London under Abernethy, 





to 

upon the proper policy to be pursued in our national affairs.” 
An observer would imagine that the statesman would be 
obliged to govern himself according to the Constitution of 
the U. 8. rather than the vacillating tenets of popular opinion. 
If there be no fixed law, there certainly can be no tranquillity 
or al growth. The OC. 8. steamer Shenandoah 
stil at Melbourne, on the 23rd of February. Several 
squabbles are mentioned in connexion with the Captain's 
claims, and the Government's determination not to violate 
the duties of neutrality. According to statistics, 
furnished by the T Gazette, ten thousand Circassian 
children, of Christian parents, are annually exported from 
Turkey to Eaypt, and sold there, with the full knowledge of 
the Turkish vernment. A “Soldier's Identifier” 
has been invented. It isa medal, to be worn by soldiers go- 
ing into battle, and having inscribed upon it the wearer's 
name, t, corps, and mame and address of par- 
ents or friend. —-A relic of Beethoven—a musical 
note-book—bas been a, and ~~ at Leipsic. 
It appears to have m written by the great com- 

cam between October 1801 and May 1802. hat 

rs. Clive bore the following testimony to Garrick’s power 
as an actor: “I believe that man will be my death. I wish I 
could be where I might never see bim pane He talks with 
every feature and pants with every limb: when he a 
anger, I fear; grief, I pity; and love, I oo ith him. 
I am sure he could represent a gridiron, “bh 
An extensive and very rich vein of nickel ore bas been dis- 
covered on the property of the Duke of Argyll, near 
. Mr. Punch thinks it is unfair to sneer at the 
City tradesmen for being above their business, when so ~ 


of them live over their shops! A new book, ‘ 

Ruskin, is to be published in London, entitled “ a m 
—The seceders the 

Garrick Cinb will constitute a new club, under the name of 


suries and Queens’ Gardena.” 
tt cee et oo a gp 





































was | only two inches from the 


science, immeasura' a 
gery, he is declared the author. But his brilliant reputation, 
says a high authority, “is mainly due to his original opera- 
tions as a n. Asearly as 1818 Dr. Mott placed a liga- 
ture around trunk, or innominata, 
lavian for the fi deg h Se ubaoy a Wek 
c artery, for the first nm the ry of surgery. 

patient survived the days, 


ts 


her. She retired in 1886 to a beautiful estate she 
‘on the Lake of Como, and has lived there ever éince. 


a 
fine it 


pel Y Gloucester, , 
io Onan 


+ 
.—Colonel Wn. ton, late of th 


I 


| nephew Ber Hogh Hee. He bad formery werved in te Ba 


pt. 66th Regt. 
Appointments. 


The new Min‘ in New Brunswick, as now arranged 
dent of the Coonell ‘Bos. Mr. Hathaway, Bone of loca, 
e >; Hon. Mr. way, ; 
Mr. Allen, Attorney General; Hon. Mr Gilmour, Provindal 
tom M fy : Hy "Eetthinees —~ 
; essrs. aD wit 
office. The Solicitor Generalehip and Postmaster neat 
are left vacant for the present.—The Rev. P. Freeman, M. 
eae 4 es ; -——w a Ly ty J. M. 
ec. — = 8, to vernor 
Military Knights of Winder.” 
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id 





Army. 


Bgtter News raom Brootan.—The good results of send. 
ing an able commander with reinforcements to the seat of war 


are ap’ t. The last India mail brings information thug 
we “Sir W. Mansfield 's Gen. Tombs took 
Dewangiri on the 2nd (March) slight loss. No officers 


killed. The enemy fought well, and lost 130 killed and 
prisoners, including Peay chiefs.” rs 


Tue War m New Zuatanp.—New Zealand journals to the 


y ae of February confirm the report of the surrender of the 


ri chief who conceived the idea of 


Government, but the sale of which the rebels dispute. Gene 
ral Cameron ordered Brigadier Waddy to form an advance 
camp close to this place on the 34th. A skirmish took place, 
in which an officer and three men were killed, and seveg 
wounded. Next day the Maories attacked the camp in force; 
they opened fire on an qutlying picket of the 50th, and droveit 
le the fight was proceeding 
e camp in such p= Sy 


hand fight, in which they used their long-handled to: 

with deadly effect. The British soldiers were soon rallied, 
and the were driven back to the bush. It is said that 
et Ge ee are in arms at Wanjiu, as many as took 
the last year in the Waikato. The country is most difi- 
cult to operate in. 


Our Verrrans.—Sir John Guise, whose death 
al 
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1798; and Sir T. Kevah and Sir A Dalrymple, in 1700. 


After forming th nei 
for eighteen med a reset pe 
other localities, One 


of the of Toronto 
at 
to London, and the re 


maining portion will go to Hamilton. The departure of this 
panda. fad Col MeDrogal 
Canadian 


Oot, WeDanane ot cnn, Orne commented the Royal Canadian 
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New Publications. 
ir We bave very much enjoyed the perusal of 8 novel, which 
, pas just been published by the Harpers, entitled Unele Silas. 
j It isan English novel—the characters being English, with one 
' prominent exception, and the scene being laid chiefly in Der- 
pysbire. Its author, Mr. J. 8 Le Fanu, is known as the 
writer of “ Wylder's Hand,” the “ Home by the Churchyard,” 
aod other stories. His present work may, perchance, be 
called “sensational,” but it will not be condemned as such. It 
. js “sensational” in a creditable way: that is, though it in- 
. volves startling incidents, and delineates evil characters gated; and the fourth, a rav a 
“ sod the details of a great crime, it does not violate is being precipitated just as four passengers are in the act of 
. probability. This naturalness and consistency, in the | personage in the opera or ballet with which the music it| crossing, witilst a group of people are occupied in the fore- 
, pee of graphic and even horrible iocidents, Cistinguishes | accompanies is associated, is displayed upon a background | ground with felling a tree, chopping wood and carrying it 
“ on which is depicted in an unfathomable distance a few | #way, cheered by the strains of a t played by a man 
it from that large class of fictions in which murder, bigamy, i A omy oe Mow wor] 
. . “ A accessories; or, again, a highly restive horse with remarkably | in e characteristic top-boots, knee- breeches, an )W-CTOW! 
mysterious disappéarances, and “ supernatural solicitings” are | req nostrils and promineat hoofs is depicted upon the page, | beaver. These etchings, quite caricatures in their 
plended, without congruity or art, or any regard to either | either reclined against by a Zouave-like proprietor, or mounted | 88 well as the gaud o-lithographs of the present day, 
erves, consequences, or the police. It is this latter class of|by the military possessor of a very gaudy uniform. We make but a sorry show against the manuscript music of old, 
d- ~ that attracts the condemnation of the judicious, on the | Might do something better than this: we ought to do it. such as that preserved in the library of Durham Cathedral, 
= books that a One way of acquiring and of giving impetus to progress, is| Written on vellum, when the Medieval men lavished the 
a8 score of “sensational” qualities. We are sure, however,/1, review that already made. The fact of growth is then | /abour of days upon an initial. 
ok that no such condemnation will be visited upon “ Uncle Silas.” | impressed upon the mind, and we argue to ourselves that the} It is curious that music has been thus overlooked in our time 
re Tbe characters in this story are drawn with surprising fidelity | next twenty years will be fraught with as much change as the | 48 & suitable subject for pictorial embellishment, Poetry and 
% 


last term of the same iod. Looking back, then, for this 
purpose, over piles of old music, much of which is inscribed 
to their Royal Highnesses the last Prince and Princess of 
Wales, the Duchess of York, Duke of Cumberland, and other 
members of the large family of George III., we are brought 
speedily to the cdeialon we made at the opening of these 
remarks. The smart though meaningless title-pages with 
which our music publishers make their wares showy are im- 
er ngs upon the devices ueed for the same purpose in the 
ast age. Portraits of the composer, with a sheet of music in 
the one hand and a pen in the other, were then a favourite 
embellishment. Ladies in outline, seated at pianos, also in 
outline, were often likewise placed upon title-pages. But the 
most curious illustrations are those that accompany di ptive 
pieces. A piece of —_ printed with faded ink or ribbed 
blue-tinted rT, cal “The Fair,” is a representa- 
tive piece. his is headed by an engraving show- 
ing a fair, arranged in a symmetrical manner, -with 
much of the appearance of a trim Dutch garden, the 
people clustered in circles and squares, looking on at the 
various epee 6 having a strong resemblance to clipped 
trees. e quote the title-page with —_ as a photographic 


to nature, and the plot is devised and carried out with re- 
markable skill. What that plot is we shall not say, since we 
do not wish to detract from the pleasure of any reader, whom 
our present recommendation may persuade to follow the for- 
tunes of Uncle Silas. The novel is worthy to rank with “A 
Woman's Ransom” and “The Wife’s Evidence,” both of 
which it resembles in character, and in power to interest the 
mind and stimulate the imagination, and both of which have 
been commended in these columns, as good representatives of 
a true and commendable style of sensational fiction. 


The Harpers have also published, in exceedingly handsome 
style, the first volume of the History of Julius Casar, by Louis 
Napoleon. Much has been said, in these columns, concerning 
this book, and the remarks of critics bave been duly illustrated 
by extracts from the imperial narrative. The style of the 
work seems to us decidedly dry and tedious. Asa histury, we 
donot doubt that it is correct in matters of fact, however futile | ' 
it may be in matters of theory. Its aim, as announced by the 
imperial author, is “to prove that when Providence raises up 
such men as Cesar, Charlemagne, and Napoleon, it is to trace 





prose have been pru' y illustrated and gorgeously bouad 









first-class manner the grand works of Handel, Hayda, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Spohr, Mendelssohn, and other great composers. 
Where could they look for a grander theme an the “ Crea- 
tlon” would afford, or for more ample scope than in Beetho- 
ven’s “ Pastoral Symphony?” It would be difficult tos 

a more sublime subject for the most exalted pencil than - 
del’s “ Messiah,” with its prophet, angel, and shepherd-singers 
and eastern scenery. 

We are happy to throw out a tion which, if acted 
upon, will An os out a pew field both producers and pur- 
p pen hope to recognize among the gorgeous volumes 
now annually prepared for gift-books, the majestic composi- 
tions of our great musicians,worthily embellished by art— 
English paper. 














































LITERARY EXHAUSTION. 


Benevolent critics are frequently distressed by the spectacle 
of exhausted authors—of men whose vein seems to have been 
worked out as completely as the coal-mines of England will, 
it is said, be in a few centuries. Their minds, like fields 
wearied by a succession of similar crops, can only bear a 
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of little Bagatelles, selected and revised (merely) for the 



































































lace tof Y Folk, in which is introduced the ‘ Fall ey ep NS aye pa 
: to stam amusemen' oung Folk, in w in ¥ -lw ere is no any general failure wer. 
that seein tt dak ceaeanand dieateal pega le’ = Lip down of Paris; the whole concluding with a new and joyful vt 
re seal of their ; accomplish, plece of Music, composed for the occasion, called ‘ The Sign- 3 
ban years, the labour of many centuries.” This aim it, doubtless, | ing of the Definitive Treaty and the Restoration of France, or off spon 
4 accomplishes—to the satisfaction of Louis Napoleon, if pe aa wih ager Spoke ng ae ad ——— 
the sound of trumpets, , playing many peals, 
rnd not to that of anybody else. hbo te nape the firing of the gaa, most saapes Lily inscribed to the British 
ras men as Caesar, by assassination, and Napoleon, by a misera-| adies, by Signor Sampieri. Description of this entertain- 
ears ble death in exile, it is, perhaps, to signify that, in the sight of| ing piece, in which is exhibited a variety of very pleasing 
row their Maker, all men are equally trivial. It were a waste of|scchery, as follows :—Dancing bear, dancing dogs, men fight- | b 
‘S time, however, to tall against each « stupid delusion as the | oF te ee re ae Shaving a man, another cooking, boy 
r of old doctrine of Napoleonic fatalism, thus revived. For the} on a swing, caravan with wild beasts, and a great quantity 
+R rest, this account of the life of Cmsar is sufficiently ac-|of shops and other things.” It will be observed that the au- 
S curate to entitle the book to a respectable rank among works | ‘hor has failed to make it clear whether the “very pleasing 
1, T. of its class ; while, for those who are interested in a somewhat joy ke p tiny ay bePaa tw yn a 
nott, threadbare theme, it must prove an agreeable medium of} Above the line giving an accompaviment for the are 
1 Sir study. : depicted three tiny figures—a bear with a cap on his head and 
I, ia a stick ia ng pd pewed A vr ao ye leading it 
on astring from m , and another tapping a m 
ae tarumen ered dey ptm, Ah capgefo hu 
THE POURT tum-tum-like tune »“ The nty Show ;” most attempts ures, and that the maximum 
= illustrated in the same interlinea) manner. A little man,| of success has been slowly gained. This, indeed, is almost 
to We select the following memoranda from the sale account rather more than half an inch high, is standing guard over a| necessarily the case in many studies. No man can 
his of the Slet ult. and ist inst. The attendance has been very peep-show as tall as himself, into which three boys are peer- peecey vane egret histeny, If the accum masses of 
val great. The prices are, in some instances, absurd; but the po evel ny che Ly wt sae See ees tan 0 Oe ae eee Rese to ha.ctenet Tho ies onan 
icture lunacy prevails alike in Paris, in London, and in New | ‘Be sme. The dancing dogs Sn al Ce lab Godt eee wy pe 
dian P » , the next variation of the tune. There are four of them stand-| he would be made imbecile in the process. It is not an eas 
Y ing on their hind legs, under the superintendence of a man | thing for any man to be a wal! dictionary of dates wi 
a “Portrait of a man” (Antonello de Messina 500f; impunity ; bat to turn the mind into an asylum for 
“ Portrait of Duke of Ur ” for a time miscellaneous information it is properly and 
i buted to Andrea del , but now admitted to be by Sebas- bardenad, is absolutely fatal. The in cannot properly 
as tian del Piombo ; it formed part of the collection ofthe Prince assimilate its food if it is supplied too bickly ; crude lumps 
mh of Portrait of a man of the family of indigestible facts are the worst possible diet. This is illus- 
of Medici” ~ = 55, tne Virgin and the Infant trated by the immense importance of even the prac- 
,~4 Jesus” (Leonardo da Vinci); this, which is said to be one of tical to an historian. Gibbon learnt useful lessons 
ote the best p the works of this great master, long de- as an oO in the militia and as a silent member of Parlia- 
to corated the palace of the Kings of Spain—88500f “The| bass clef. The last illustration a whole line. It repre- 
Marriage of the Virgin” (Philippe de paampasne), which | sents “ Quick march and retreat of the whole army going to 
was formerly the altar-piece of the Chapel of the Royal,|be disbanded.” In this there are thirty-three soldiers, all 
Was put up at 15,000f, and went off at 48,500f. Portrait, pro-junder an inch high, divided into infantry, and artillery 
fle, of Maximilian 1, Emperor of Germany (same artist), marching across the page, preceded by a drummer, 
to be 1 ortrait, half-size, of a man ; his left hand t up by au ambulance or ammunition van. 
ur, ob Pate, om his hip and touching the handle of his sword Numbers of the popular pieces of the same period were 
wenty Hals, Flemish school), put up at 8,000f, went off at | pictorialized in the same discarded manner. Another mode 
—The 51,000f, Portrait of « (Rembrandt)—84,500f, | of embellishment consisted of an engraving placed to head 
r Com- Portrait of a veteran soldier, seated at a table im the attitude 
being of ; 8 in his right hand, and his head leaning 
1 long on his left, with a man pt out before him (same = 
quan: master)—27,000f, The portrait of a nobleman, head bare, Gvctinn by the time he was twenty-two ; but, as the bounds 
It is hair cut close, white beard (Rubens)—11,000f. “The Triumph of science , the distance to be crossed before reachi 
c of the Eucharist ;” on the ich » young woman in a blue tunic - | unknown territory must every day require a longer period 
—_— Oy tee eon clouds ; her right band bolde « chalice surmounted 2 these, and in ey other we Pot) should 
ost, an a golden therefore be disposed to accept the accuracy rd Macau- 
oue her the Holy Ghost in the form of a dove, and lay’s assertion. 
Ae —_ mrenmer with the words ° Bevan Giant 
—67 5008. — t 
as was it for the fp - KY ren 


follow sooner. We can, however, quote many instances to 
nade wy See i Th Mackeek 
terature have @ ripe age. us 
and Othello ma be .edvantagsousiy compared with the Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, and Lost with Comus or Lyci- 
is|das. Spenser was nearly forty when the Faery Queen was 
blished ; ea and Achitophel at fifty ; and 
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and Rich- | cessantly old stuff into new forms, and the wri- | Elevation of the and that this 
rte cry it Ths oe els tas Hs |r aneavaal a hwes praca porns ees ce 
e 8 novels, seem course te un — 
two last v of ete ee ee ee ses ts te On te ‘ine af bg be = story was q te founded. Courier, 



























































Scott was forty-three, and th 
readable series of novels in existence were written at a still 
later age. Papen te hee © Gate aan = ~ 
weight to place in opposite le. woul 

seem that the power of writing is not, as a rule, full 
loped in youth. Indeed, if a novel forms the vehicle for con- 


reason is to he found in the popular theory that a novel is 
putely a work of fiction. It is generally supposed to be a kind 
of monstrous action which is produced by spontaneous | 
pay nlike aj] other writings, it is created out of notb- 
g, or at least an indefinitely smal! quantity of material hen be 
worked up into an indefinitely great quantity of the finished 
commodity. Ifit were generall a pe a novelty is 
merely an autobiography, or a description of personal expe- 
-| rience in disguise, euthore would be made modest in their 
exactions from themselves and from us. They would realize 
the simple fac: that you cannot keep a fire burning to any pur- 
, pee an dant supply of new fuel.—Saturday 


; 


ul writings, th i 
fi , they are in su 
ment ; they wes record of — . — Sesneiae sep 

sant because it is contagious, but nd @ very w 

of observation they on be of much — “Bis Bronte 
contrived to elaborate a very good novel out o' n ex- 
at school, and in = is aod is an obvious 
imit to the quantity of generally interesting story 
tracted from the life of one young lady, even though she be a 
young lady of extraordinary ability. When Miss Bronte drew 
upon her fancy for heroes who were outside her range of ex- 
rience, they became mere conventional lay figures. If she 
ad continued to write without a larger stock of obser- 
vation, she must very soon have exhausted her resources. 
The interest which she actually excites is, in due to the 
exhibition of ber own idiosyncrasies of mind and character ; 


_—_—— 2s" 
MYSTERIES OF THE CHAMPAGNE TRADE. 


It would appear from the case of Abrahams ». Attenborough, 
which was tried by the Court of Queen’s Bench lately, 
that rr oe may even be purchased at the very moderate 
price of 2s 9d. a dozen, and sold at the racecourse at a guinea 
a bottle. It has been asked—How can a genuine picture of 
one of the old masters so much value, when the best 
judges are often unable to tell whether any particular piece is 
an original or a copy? If the quantity and the quality of the 
gold in an all counterfeit sovereign is so equal to that of 


inte concealed beyond «| # genuine one that you cannot tell them apart by the nicest test, 
vara Doenre 7 Ann dgga nee — ’ what difference of intrinsic value can there be between them? 
Another example of the class of novel which comes within | Similar queries t themselves with to champagne. 


the capacity of a young man may be found in Pickwick. Mr. 
Dickens bes, in the opinion of most people, never opis 
hed the excell of this very early performance. The 
peculiar charm of Pickwick is obviously of a nature only to be 
supplied in a man’s youth. The observation of external cir- 
cumsances, and especially of odd and whimsica) circum- 
stances, is undoubtedly of wonderful keenness. But this 
alone goes a very short way. It communicates a certain su- 
perficial brilliance to the story, but it does not penetrate 
deeply enough to produce a sense of really good workman- 
ship. The k will not, in this respect, stand the test of 
close inspection. We become too quickly aware that the in- 
ferior characters are mere names of ce personified absur- 
dities, and even the inimitable Sam Weller begins to fade iato 
a shadowy unsubstantial form when too rigorously investi- 
ted. The charm of which we speak is due simply to exu- 
| ome animal spirits, associated with great natural powers of 
humour. No man could be in the state of intellectual exbilara- 
tion necessary for writing after the fashion of Pickwick after 
he was thirty. He might possess more delicate humour, and 
have a much wider stock of observation ; but the un ng 
vigour which converted everything that met his eyes into 
matter for inextinguishable — could bardly be ex 
to survive. An imitation of the book would resemble the 
contortions of an old gentleman trying to join in the games of 
aschoolboy. Such writing requires a literary essence which 
is only secreted at a particular time of life; and if a man owes 
his success to this peculiar faculty, his works will probably 
become more colourless as he grows older. He may 
the necessary faculties for gaining equal success by a d t 
road; but it is rare to find united in one man the talents of 
distinct orders, and still rarer to find the resolution to use 
them. Few men have strength of mind enough to resist the 
temptation of encountering the most dangerous of rivals in 
their own former works. The constant failures to repeat an 
old victory by the old means never seem to deter any one ; no 
human action can be predicted with more certainty than that, 
when a man has written one good novel, he will try to write 
another novel, relying for success upon exactly the same 
merits. 

There is another cause for the common pheromenon of one 
= novel followed by a series of bad ones, growing gradually 
fainter, like repeated echoes. The didactic form of novel is 
frequently adopted by persons who have got only one thing 
to say. as didactic novels os are, it is not im- 
possi sie to mention tolerably good ones in cases where the 
writer is giving the results of some special experience. Even 
the description of the life of a schoolboy—a description, too, 
with a moral p has afforded matter for one really good 
modern novel. At the first attempt, the writer seizes the most 
appropriate form for conveying the desired doctrine. At his 
next, he finds his own success in his way. He has to =m 
his one remark, not with the simple object of pains t as 
forcibly as possible, but with the hampering cond 
ting it as differently as may be from his first effort. He is 
always afraid of slipping into the old grooves. It is not 
to be wondered at if the attempt generally ends in a awk- 
ward and constrained piece of literary handiwork. e need 
not stop to investigate other causes of failure in second at- 
tempts, such as the lapse into mere ty of writers 
who, in the democratic period of life, caricature a! with a 
vigour which is wanting in their attempts to flatter the powers 
that be; or the simple case of a man tempted - success to 
write faster than he can think, when the break-down which 
follows requires no explanation. It seems that, as a general 
rule, the advantages possessed by a young man are more than 
counterbalanced by the danger of more rapid exhaustion. A 
certain freshness of effect may be produced which cannot be 
reached later in life, and a work which depends entirely upon 
this is not likely to have very deep roots. ccessive 
tions of readers find it more difficult to sympathize in the 
feelings of the writer. They miss many of the refinements 
which most forcibly appeal to his cotemporaries. As the 
merely contagious influence becomes more difficult to con 
to distant minds, they begin to feel the want of more soli 
merits. It is thus bly true of novels as of other forms of 
literature, that a good deal of preparatory cultivation is re- 

uired for the finest wths, and the subsequent fertility is 
ilkely to be greater in proportion. A man who begins to 
write at the age of forty, like Sir Walter Scott and Fielding, 
is not likely to fall into the fatal error of self-imitation ; he has 
accumulated a varied stock of thought, which will enable him, 
if so disposed, to write continuously for some time without 
exhaustion ; and to write continuously appears to be the in- 
evitable lot of all successful novelists. They seem to be 
doomed to eternally spin a thread of fiction, however much it 
may fall off in quality. Whether it is not somewhat 
ding for a man to be telling stories afier he is forty is a ques- 
tion which every one must answer for himself. it were a 
su for legislation, there would be a subsidiary advantage 
in forbidding the practice before that age, in the diminished 
danger of the country being absolutely swamped by novels. | unnecessary. that 
Another Jaw should be passed forbidding any man to write | written about the effects of the “plague,” the Poste 


more than one novel in his jife, or at any rate & | quotes a story circulated by a German , the Wanderer, 
2 upon | na by } Kecording shin sume ofthe Inbabitanta of 8. Peary 


second time upon already occu himself "We 
Ses ras Ss Gets oaks ST anse Tate [gu ures para runing OC opeping of 


One would have ht that the mouths a to the 
pockets which could disburse a guinea for a single bottle of 
eT would know the genuine article when they tasted 
it, and be able ina moment to distinguish it from spurious. 
If they cannot do this, as it seems they cannot, then the in- 
ference is that the counterfeit must be very like the original. It 
is said that there is more champagne drunk in the world in 
one single day, than the whole yield of the champagne coun- 
try would amount to from the accum vintages of twenty 
years. The famous Swiss grape, out of which excellent 
champagne is said to be manufactured, appears to have a for- 
midable rival in the equally celebrated nae | gooseberry. If 
there is twenty times as much champagne drunk in a day, 
taking the world over, as there is produced by the champagne 
vineyards in a year, one would suppose that every drop 
must be drained out of its native locality the moment it is fit 
for export, and that anybody applying there for a bottle 
would be in the same predicament as the traveller who stopped 
at Epping to taste the famous sa and was told he could 
not have any, for the significant and suggestive reason that 
“ the London coach had not come ip.” 

It ap that certain champagne warrants had been pawn- 
ed in 1862 with the defendant in the action mentioned above. 
In May last these warrants ——a for sale at Messrs. De- 
benham and Storr’s, in Covent mn. How it was that in 
the summer season, when champagne drinking is part of the 
normal state of things, r speculators, anxious to make a 
hasty fortune by clearing 2,000 per cent., would not invest in 
this metaphorical gold mine, does not appear. The cham- 

@ had to go a-begging. “ No one appeared to venture on 

t in bulk,” so it was attempted to get it off in small lots of a 

dozen or two. The plaintiff Abrahams invested to the extent 
of a couple of dozen. This seems to have encouraged the de- 
fendant to accost him and make him an offer of the whole 
quantity on band, and “ ultimately it was agreed between them 
that the plaintiff should have the remainder at 12s. 9d. a 
dozen, but it was afterwards made 18s. a dozen. The defend- 
ant, in the course of conversation, said the wine came from 
Switzerland, and was very good, and as the Derby and 
races were coming off, it would be a for him.” The 
plaintiff also swore that “ this wine suited people who attended 
races. It is sold on racecourses at a guinea a bottle and 
under,” and we dare say when the weather is warm, and there 
is much demand, it is sold at a guinea a bottle “ and over.” 
The facts and issue of the case are of interest as illustrating 
the mysteries of the cham e trade, and particularly as 
furnishing an infallible recipe for making a large fortune in an 
incredibly short space of time. If this wine, and any amount 
of the same sort, had been bought by one knowing what to do 
with it just before the races were coming on, and sold it at 
2,000 per cent. profit immediately afterwards, and then the 
proceeds turned in the same way and again at the suc- 
cessive faces through the year, and so on during subsequent 
years, the heaps of gold that would be piled up by this pro- 
-_ in the course : a single decade = perfectly sstounding 
e b etical farthing put out compoun: terest, 
Anno ni 1, and amounting by this time to countless 
globes of gold as big as this earth, is the only parallel worthy 
of being placed in contrast with so marvellous a phenomenon. 
Something bitter, however, is generally sure to turn up in the 





zeriand, warranted to realize about 2,000 per cent. profit on 
the racecourse, had been so unlucky as to get into Chancery. 
When the plaintiff went to Fenning’s wharf with his war- 
rants to get the wine he found no less than five injunctions 
had themselves to it, and held it in their grip. The 


ral possession of the article. The keeper of the Grand 
d at Epsom was to have twelve dozen at 25s. per dozen. 
The defence was, that not the wine, but only the warrants 
were sold, and that the defendant did not warrant his war- 
to sel] them as he held them. His 


“extolled Swiss cham and ignored the Putney “ 
berry ;” but his humour and his eloquence were alike wo 
a = oe yoyo a verdict = vy back = 
plaintiff the he h , together w damages for 
not being able to complete his contracts with the persons to 


of, this cham 
next season at 
Post, 


e will no doubt be consumed at the races 
rate of a guinea a bottle.—London Morning 
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Tne Russtan Eprpemic.—The cmqueniet rumours that 
have been flying about concerning the ussian epidemic have 
failed to excite a ic in this country. The public will be 
r reassured by a statement in the St. ournal, 
the Poste du Nord, explaining that the Siberian has 
not appeared there, and that of 
ao See and relapsing fever, the deaths from which are 
gradually decreasing, rendering extra hospital accommodation 
an example of the nonsense 


Bath | statuary in this country. The 


sweetest draught; and this excellent champagne from Swit- | David 


worst of it was that he had sold it before he had obtained cor-| the 


the patriotism of the plaintiff for having | (. 


whom he had sold the wine. When the injunctions are got rid -_ 


The latest accounts of the Russian epidemic happily justify 
the view we took of it while our information was more cog, 
fused and contrad than it isnow. That many poor 

fevers, the result of 
poverty and uncleanliness, is certain, and that such fevey 
ly spread to classes above those amongst whom 
are bred we know by experience in England. But ina 
case the disorder seems to have been very much confined » 
the indigent, and to have been far less destructive to 
than some brilliant newspaper writers make it appear. It 
& great comfort to learn that though the Black Death broke 
out in the columns of the Times the other day the plague 
unknown at St. Petersburg, and, therefore is unlikely to 
into England from that quarterat present. The disease w 
has distressed Russia is now decreasing, and therefore 
may abandon our fears, though not our cawtion. There 
other epidemics besides the Black Death—diseases as 
almost, if not so terrible in name. Two summers ago 
fever destroyed as many lives in England as plague and 
era have done at other times; and there is always a snug 
bed of typhus in half a dozen different districts of Lo: 
ready to break out into a flame. We need be as careful 
these as of any epidemic that is likely to come from Russia —~ 
Pall-Mall Gaeette. 
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The following is the copy of a telegram, dated April 8 
A. — received from the British Ambassador at Bt. Pens 


“ Another physician has confirmed my previous reports on 
the fever here, Dilated pupils are a symptom of recurrent 
fever, but typhus is the more general disease. I believe thers 
have been no cases with bubos or carbuncles. The army and 
navy are healthy. Four or five physiciens have died. The 
Ismalfow Barracks arc conve into a hospital. On March 
15, of last year, there were in hospital Sas pettenias on 
March 15, this year, 8,812. The normal ty is at this 
season about 40 deaths a Iexpect immediately authentic 
statistics. I shall report when received. The disease is de 
creasing, and there are vacant beds in hospitals.” 


Jom~ Wiison; Arian Ramsay.—Two statues, both of 
them the work of Mr. John Steell, were inaugurated lately 
in Edin , a8 we have already briefly mentioned ; one of 
Professor Wilson (Christopher North), and the other of Allan 
Ramsay, the poet. They are placed iv the Princess-street 
Gardens, bay £ Royal Institution—that of Ramsay to 
the = © = 2 ding, rT y> of Wilson yd the east. 
situation is we oren and the figures group advantageous) 
with the surrounding buildings in almost every point of vee 
It is seldom that perfect harmony can be obtained, and the 
colossal bronze figure of Wilson, when looked at in a line 
with the Scott Monument, is hardly in unison with the fret 
ted Gothic work of that structure. It is, however, a remark- 
ably fine work of its kind. No sculptor could have hada 
better model than John Wilson, whose tall athletic 
fine leonine head, and careless easy style of dress 
him the most remarkable man in the city, “the observed of 
all observers.” Mr. Steell has therefore wisely represented 
the man in his every-day costume, a loose frock-coat, and 
flowing plaid thrown negligently over his shoulders, bare 
neck and ample lying-down collar; the right hand is grasp 
ing the plaid, and left holding a lose manuscript; 

m-tree trunk, indicative of his prinelpal poem, supports the 
The whole form is full of animation, and the position 
pants. but not stiff; altogether, it presents one of the best 
instances of the adaptation of modern every-day costume to 
pedestal consists of a square 
block po ppm with and cornice, having attached shafis 
at the ang 
The statue of Allan Ramsay, the gift of his descendant, the 
late Lord Murray, has been executed in marble, 
is upwards of 10 ft. in t. The poet is represented in the 
quaint costume of the in which he fi hed ;—a round 
cap (similar to that in the well-known portrait of Hogarth), 
1 square-cut coat with huge pocket flaps and turned-up 
to 





Eg 


Bryce, architect. The dip of the ground is 
den and deep, and it was found necessary to 

dations at a of 40 ft. below the level of Princess-street. 
Upon this foundation a square structure has been raised, 
which is ym po. df J a roof 
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le through an error of the press. The others provide: 
"That with the exception of private box lobbies, DD which 
the public have not free access, every hall or corridor shall be 
at least 5ft. wide, and 1ft. more in width 
over five hundred who are to be accommodated in 
of the building to which it leads. 2. That in each 
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1865! THE ALBION. 








dirty fortunes for years—and either subside into the seat 
granted her beside the barristers or depart triumphant from 


any inflammable substance, shall be efficiently guarded, 
with wil nad court. No usher had dared exclaim, “Silence!” or send forth 






























TRoIL.— Ween, keenly our full clear 


LADSTONE ONV: the hush of the cackling animal peculiar to that official. No 
ina the ~apuinagtion (of Mount ) even at the | barrister had nudged her under the fourth rib, as hamight 
moment I could not help ey =" with the remarkable | have done another, and would have done had she been fairer. 
sccuracy of Virgil’s account. he features of this ac-| And the learned Judge, sitting patiently till the end, with a 
tion are the sharp and loud clap w’ y mild perspiration only rising on the tip of the nose to show 
time to time the nd of the mountain under our feet; the | that he was in any way put out, would then, as if nothing 
sheet of flame which leapt up with a sudden momentary blast, | had , resume the thread of his learned judgment, to 
and soon disappeared in smoke ; the showers of red-hot | be ied against, perhaps, soon after. What the mystery 
stones and lava. These showers were most and often | is between Miss Flight and the Bar no one can tell. She 
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have appeared in the ry of the bew 
-doers with the Perhaps 

rickety | she was pensioned merely ovt of some stray idea of be- 
nevolence. We scarcely thought of that in connection 


Middle Temple a sum of shillings per week which she ad- 
ded to a sum of shillings received from the right learned 
Inner Temple, and so she supported life. But why the 
learned of the law gave something for nothing and were 
afraid of and respectful to the little woman let no man in- 
quire. The little woman’s soul has, however, flitted, and 
we can say that, after all, the few young lawyers who 
knew naught of her history will send after her whither 
she has gone a word of regret.—Court Journal. 


some newly fallen and slmost intolerably hot. Lastly, there 
was the black grey column, which seemed smoke, and was 
really ash, and which was shot from time to time out of the 
bowels of the crater, far above its edge, in regular un- 
pa the form. It was on account of this , in ascending, 
the guide said, “ Do not look towards the ky or your eyes 
will be filled with sand.” Now how faithfully has Virgil 
(Aen. iii, 571 9g) comprised these particulars, doubtless not 
without exaggeration, in his fine description. First, the 
thunderclap or crack :— 
“ Horrificis juxta tonat Aetna ruinis.”’ 
Secondly, the vibration of the ground to the report :— 
“ Et fessum — mutet latus, intremere omnem. 
Marmure Trinacriam.” 
Thirdly, the sheet of flame:— 
*“ Attollitque globos fammarum, et sidera lambit.” 
Fourthly, the smoke :— 
“Et celum subterere fumo.” 
Fifthly, the fire-shower :— 
“ Scopulos avulsaque viscera montis 
Erigit eructans, liquefactaque saxa sub auras 
Cum gemitu glomerat, fundoque_exestuat imo.” 
Bixthly, the column of ash :— 
“ Atram prorumpit ad ethera nubem 
Turbine fumantem piceo et candente favilla.”” 
And this is within the limits of twelve lines. Modern poetry 
has its merits, but the conveyance of information is not _~< 
rally speaking, one of them. What would Virgil have 
thought of authors’ publishing poems with explanatory notes 
(to illustrate is a different matter), as if they were so many 
books of conundrums ? 


The above extract is quoted from an English review of a 
new Handbook of Sicily, and is thus introduced : 
“The description of Etna is full of interest, and we regret 


that space forbids us to do more here than quote one passage 
of it, taken from a diary kept by Mr. Gladstone ——- 


OPENING oF THE New TaTTERSALL’s.—The closing of an 
establishment which for the last 100 years has been “ the high 
change of horse-flesh” in this country, and which four genera- 
tions ng the same name have presided over with unblem- 
ished reputation and honour, is an eveat of mark even in the 
busy days in which we live. The “ Corner”—almost a house- 
hold word—will now have to disappear from the + mare fed 
sporting men ; the narrow entry at the top of Grosvenor-p 
leading to the equally narrow yard,down which the eye of many 
a curious stranger has wandered, will soon be obliterated by the 
additions that the authorities of St. George’s Hi 
about to make to their premises, and in their new and spacious 
establishments near Albert-gate the Messra. Tattersall will 
continue to conduct a business the name and fame of which 
- oo to every corner of the civilized globe. 


granted to Tattersall in 1766 has, by expiring this year, 
necessitated the removal. The change is much for the better. 

A spacious and well- rtioned yard, roofed in with glass, 
for the sale of horses carriages, stabling and louse boxes 
fitted with all the means and appliances that modern luxury 
has called into existence, and a subscription-room of noble 
proportions, lavish in colour and ornamentation, but at the 
same time tempered with good taste, are the features of which 
we are the To the loss side of the account must be 
placed the absence of the paddock at the old place, such a 
welcome retreat on a crowded Monday afternoon in Midsum- 
mer; but probably in the altitude of the new room, and 
the cool encaustic tilling of the floor—a perfect kaleidoscope 
in colour—this will not be so much missed. The traditions of 
the former Tattersall’s are preserved in the bust of George IV 


——— Pi QT ease, and that | The 


Englanders especially, but used rather personi- 
Seation of thn whale Amarions peo ec W Ae 
fit to consult the travels of J 


before 

war of the tion, will find grants of large tracts of lana 
to him - ay Western Indians, in the deeds conveyin which 
he is styled by them “ our dear brother Jonathan. "The odd. 
ty of the expression would naturally strike our English friends 
and by them his work, as relating to an interesting country of 
which they were comparatively ignorant, was extensively 
read. As a very early traveller among the Indians, Carver 
was @ representative man of his countrymen, and it is not 
difficult to see how the phrase might be caught up and ap- 
plied to the whole.— Boston Courier. 


A Hieuianp SHoweR.—Under a bright sun and a cloud- 
less sky you suddenly catch an 6 a thud on the hat, 
Startled, and upwards, some half dozen tumblerfuls 
ot water come splash on your face. There seems no cause for 
this, except that the hills seem to be covered with tinfoil, and 
the sun looks a little hazy, and to be leering at you—but this 
only for an instant, while you are at the of the cloud; 
suddenly all dark as an eclipse, while the tumbler- 
fuls down in millions. After a couple of minutes the 
whole stops suddenly as with a jerk, or as if the grandmother 
of all as the Persians would say, had been emptied. 
When you come to your senses, 
away like a black 
mountain, and revealing them to the sun, while stretching 
over its back is a double rainbow—not hazy and translucent 
like common specimens, but all clear as if painted on a black 
ay pe pie pg a ed A 
laid on by the band of man. On r own side everyt! 
glitters in the sun as if millions of diamonds had been strew: 
about, and over multifarious clattering brooks tiny irises caper 


away in all their finery like distracted fairies. From the 
steeped birches in the hollows, and the fields of bog-myrtle, 
sun out and dispenses a fragrance to which the 


the 

odours of all the cosmetics of the perfumers’ shops are what 
the Dutch call them—stinks. You have been so completely 
soused as if you had been dipped under Foyers; but the 
sensation is worth paying for, and you may yet have refresh- 
ing recollections of it when tra some a 
vine district or dry sandy plain of France or many.— 

Cairngorm Mountains. 


Frence View or EnGiish Muscie.—The following re- 
marks of the Sidcle respecting the Oxford and Cam 
boat-race may afford some amusement to our readers :—“ T 
great question that agitates the English mind just at the pre- 
sent moment is this: will the students of Oxford or those of 
Cam be the conquerors in the ap ing regatta on 
the Thames? For several years Oxford has been victorious, 
andCambridge on this particular occasion is determined to make 
unheard-of efforts to pb the prize-cup (coupe d'honneur). 
The two crews that t to compete are already housed 
in two separate hotels in the village of Putney, where the 
regatta is to come off. Placed uader a most severe system of 
training, sent to bed at twilight and made to rise at dawn, 


surmounting the cupola of a pretty fountain in the yard while = ~ — et ae eee Nae bee he 
in the island, and b aced at the editor’s disposal. is : , their oars twice every day, t rapl- 
account of the pon Be of irae, just at the ~ of the | beneath the time-honoured tox, repainted a lively brown, sits | dity of thelr etroke, ia geasing ther , and in recovering 
eruption of 1888, is vivid throughout, but the following ana- | installed men are going h @ novitiate 


lysis of Virgil’s description of an eruption will be to many 
readers the most interesting part. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is always good on matters of scholarship, partly per- 
hsp3 for the very reasons which make technical scholars apt 
tocomplain of him. His Homeric were some- 
times fanciful, but there was a freshness in them, a keenness 
of interest, a width of sympathy, which the technical scholar 
seldom has, or, if he has it, nearly always loses.” 


the sale of Mr. Henry Chaplin’s hunters occupying the yard, 
and the Northampton settling the subscription-room. Mr. 
Chaplin's Emperor, the winner of this 8 Grand National 
Hunt at Wetherby, was bought in for 
places the noise was very great, the high-pitched roof causing 
an echo which rendered it rather difficult to hear the auction- 
eer's yein, while the selling was carried on amid a Babel of 
sound. 
With this exception nothing but admiration was ex 

by the subscribers and Aabitués at the splendour of the new 
room and the perfect arrangements of the yard and stabling. 
The whol ding will probably cost little less than £30,000. 

















Brer ry Bavarta.—And now a few words on the history 
of the Hofbriubaus. Till the year 1589 there was only a 
Court brewery of white beer in Munich; the white beer was 
amonopoly of the sovereign, and every landlord who sold 
brown beer was compelled to take a certain quantity of white 
beer from the Court brewery. But, at that time, the of 
white beer was carried on to such an extent that the buildings 
which now serve for brewing white and brown were then 
monopolized by the white alone; and that the brewers need 
not leave their work, a chapel was built in the brewery 
for their use, and the brewers themselves raised money, by 
sabecription, for an altar and an altar-piece. In 1589, a brewe- 
ty was built in the old fortress for brown beer, but the 
brewery was transferred, at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, to its present place, and at the teginning of the 
nineteenth the old building was renewed, and made into its 





Tus Larcest Rattway Brivee in THE Worip.—The 
posed bridge, which is to carry the South Wales and 
Great Western Direct Railway across the river Severn, near 
to Chepstow, is, according to the desiga of Messrs. Fowler and 
Fulton, the engineers, to be two miles and a quarter in length, 
end is to have sufficient headway to permit masts of ships of 
122 feet in length to pass under when the surface of the river 
is at the level of mean tide, so as in no way to impede the 
navigation. The principal opening which is to cross the low- 
water chaunel is to be 600 feet span, being the total width of 
the Thames at Southwark-bridge, or 150 feet wider than the 
present form. It was not till the year 1838 that the brewery | span of the Menai-bridge. Messrs. Fowler and Fulton esti- 
Was thrown open to the public. It had served till then for | mate the probable cost at £980.000, for which sum the emi- 
the carousals of court fiunkeys, and a few other favoured | nent firm of Messrs. Cochrane, Grove, and Co., have under- 
guests; but, with the beginning of the reign of King Lud-| taken to complete the work. The gradients upon this new 
wig, after the abolition of the monopoly which compelled | route will be such as to make the line between London and 
all Manich landlords to buy their white beer from the Court | the South Wales coalfields better adapted to a large coal and 
brewery, the public was allowed to enter, and from that time | mineral traffic than any other line of the same length in the 
there has been a succession of “ hereditary | gy who have|kingdom. The shortening of distance and securing the bet- 
tlways remained faithful to the favoured place. It is strange | ter ae will practically diminish the ery by 
that, in the many panegyrice one reads on King Ludwig, this | Milford Haven, the South Wales coalfields, and by 
fact is left out of sight. One would think Munich le | about 40 miles. patos a 
be more Gait anp AxsrcarL.—Certain American journals are said 
to be very angry with the English critics who have in noti- 
cing a book called “ A New Atmosphere” persistently talked 
. Hamilton.” The mistake was made 
in the Atheneum, and was repeated in the Saturday Review 


Preciate so little. I was travelling last year in a dili 
the side of two Germans, and one to ask 
about the attractions of M 


the name Gail Hamilton, the mistake is not unaccountable. 
Had the authoress used her own name—Abigail E. Dodge— 
of this aristocratic nom de plume, the blundering would 
e he 
lish people are accused of ignorance of “ the soatitutions Sf 





has 
often gone the rounds of the newspapers, and we see it again 
xchange: 


m became a name for the Yankees and then of the American 


eccentrically. she 3 OW ult Jonathan.” 
S ad ink oun ye cut, said e must consult Brother Jo) 
L e know, stop the pe ple. 


1 swi: We are unable to give any credit to this explanation. It is 
of their awful j it. She would rise and shake her leas totally unlike W fogton, who was notriouny ceremonioas 
weird fist at the embodiment of wisdom in horse hair, and | in his speech with and about “ dignities ;” nor Was he at all 
“claim, “Ob, you vile man! oh, you wicked man! Give | likely to consult the of Connecticut, in especial, 
iat {I will issue s mandamus and have your | about supplies; nor is it easy to see how from such a 

corpus!” And continued in a like manner for Stanae thc oxpttedion eouhd Easnens 0° namne Sec the Youhoss” 


The place was crowded to excess this preren afternoon, = 


"| became at 


which in all gave the religious ceremony, recalls to 
memory the of the wrestlers in the games of ancient 
Greece. Le Sport, in this sense, contributes essentially to the 
strength of a nation. It is not in this way that we practise it 
in France; it is not very likely that the boating men of the 
Seine and Marne, even in the hope of ig the most 
splendid of cups, will ever submit to the training of the boating 
men of Cambr' and Oxford.” The above remarks contain, 
not unnaturally, one or two errors of detail; but the writer 
evidently appreciates and admires the determined spirit which 
induces the chosen youth of England voluntarily to submit 
to the strictest discipline and to go through severest 
physical labour. 


Tue Mute Mystirev.—A | aye source of amusement to 
the Parisians of late has been the mule Rigolo, exhibiting at 
Franconi’s, at the Cirque Napoléon, on the Boulevards. 
Rigolo is an animal so peculiarly and richly endowed by 
nature with the uine mulish a a to A 
race, that no one et been successful in “ persuad: 
him to do anything whuteaeer. You may push him, or drag 
him about by force, or, as Falstaff says, make him go by sheer 
compulsion ; but locomotion with him, or on him, under any 
other conditions, seemed simply a ge Encouraged by 
their faith in these amiable tendencies, the proprietors of the 
Circus, not content with submitting lo to every 
of insult and indignity on the part of clowa—to which, 
indeed, it must be owned, he seemed perfectly insensible— 
actually exhibited such confidence in his obd 
ter as to offer 100f. reward to anyone who sh succeed in 
riding him once round the arena. Many were the competitors 
for the prize, the attraction, great the fun and laughter, 
and, above all—and what was doubtless the chief object in 
view on the of the managers—immense the audiences to 
ures. Last week, however, the proprietors of 
this semi-official establishment were for once made to pay for 
the joke which had hitherto so well paid themselves. A young 
fellow suddenly jumped into the arena, sprang upon the 
ule’s back, and both his hands over the animal's 
eyes. To the t of every one, Rigolo exhibited 
symptoms of amazement, and actual! —_ to move!l— 
unsteacil Fees de fay Tow ng eps oa on Be 
ering himeelf, in his blindness, to be in a measure 
ded, and actually accomplishing the prescribed circuit 
a perfect hurricane of applause. The managers wished 
to get off their bargain on the plea of the not having 
been fairly played ; but the audience would not hear of it, 
joy being paid in a manner and attitude 
which admitted no urring, and were not to be conci- 
the five gold Napoleons were actually counted 
of one of the great unwashed! The 
maintained for a time as a “draw,” but condi- 
. t better stand still : the AAA. 
how to 5 € amusement 
te Pos ied too popular, and led to disturbances. The 
authorities interfered, and Rigolo has, for the present 
withdrawn—or rather, been dragged—from the sight o 
an admiring public.—Parts letter. 





Curious InvenTion.—An investigation of a interest- 
ing charectet has been made at Blackwall. A cular ts 





bes secently need emnseg see souseeted win the shigging 
interests relative to an whica, it is alleged, will give 
Pp Sn eraaes tan comdetnd of Gt aan eee 
springing s sume ore a ean al 


avert 


his lines were set in nt places, and he rather 

tellectual powers in all his li 
it We see no reason to dou 
himself a high position 
and among « class so 
nO easy or common feat.—Saturday 
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medals, they deliberaiel 
tore up the cards before 
assemblage. The sound feel 
however, too much for the dis- 
who were driven from the building. — 
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PROBLEM, No. 850.—By J. Chapman, Esq. 
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poop for his , and fire at 





NOTHER TEsTIMONIAL.—The officers of the Russian 
Gortschako 


upon four rock fortresses, 


forth a formidable array of silver cannons. In 
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Hawxino.—The admirers of the 


ing to pick a quarrel with the n 
public of Chili. That ee, oising o 
rather prematurely as were elued certain fi 
former. Bince the quarrel been adjusted 


had an opportunity on Frida , March 17, of w 
Elvedon, on the estate cf his hness the M 





White to play and mate in 8 moves. 


SoLvtion To Prosiem No, 849. 
solution was made to require four 


Singh. 
falconer of his 
incl several from , Thetford, 

open plain, about a mile from Elvedon 
ig the powers of eleven ha 
testrel breed. The sport lasted about an hour, * 


itn 


place chosen for testin 


0 compliance with an invitation give: 


the chases were of the most exciting character. 





was played recently at the Blackh 


pigeons, hard pressed by a hawk, took refuge under 
ofa ho stoutly refused to give it up. In 
pigeons were killed. 4 a ™ 
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and more imposing—“ Suffici- 
At nine o’clock another was 
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THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 
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SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YOrk«, 
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ancient sport of hawkin 


& number of ladies and 
and other 
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and Black mates next move. 
(a) Black thus obtains an overwh 
to a speedy and brilliant termination. 





elming attack.—(b) Leading 





ERSON'S Reapy Wir.—His reagoni 


JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR. 


Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative. 
HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightful Ou. 


fer, but send your order 


MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade. 
~ One-ixth off by the box of one dozen. Sold every 


Ww 
If your druggist has not Sat articles, TaKE #0 


VICTOR E. MAUG 
115 Cusunane benane 


Sola Agent for the Society. 





and acute; and his relish of fun and 
witticisms on the bench no doubt made him a 

ite at Nisi Prius. Even in Banco he could not 
Once a counsel, on nolle 
the’penultimate sy}! ong ; “ Stop sir,” said the 

sider that this is the last day of term, and don’t make 
necessarily long.” At an assize town a juryman said 


be} cannot hear what you say.” The baron 
deaf, and on the juryman 
replied “ Well then 
that jurymen should hear both sides.— Foss 


Lorp Campen’s Exrenrence.—A Indicro: 
of his being on a visit to Lord Dacre 
gentleman, notorious fur his absence of m 


ornamental iron columns, of about 
wi are screwed into the rock: they 
by of wrought-iron, and 


are surmounted b 
can 4 asked him if he was 
en = one ear,” 
x, for it is necessary 
's Judges. 





steamers 

in any 7 ~ peg hey ty same 

of the pier, but for greater strength 
they are tied diagonally, . ly, and horizontally, and are 
surrounded by a timber fender. 
& continuons seat, the 
work, which forms a finish 
entrance there are two toll- 
corresponding Saar pews, wh 





to the top of the structure, At the 

and at the head there is a 
ich it is expected will be used 
Birch acted as engineer; and| wish 
lasgow, undertook the actual 


in Essex, and accompan a 


erection of the pier.— London 





& peasant who was passing 
“yap told he “ wasn’t 


A Bic Tame.—A million iss great many, but two million? 
more. As incredible as it may appear, Mesgrs. P. H. Drake & C0, 
of New York sell over two million bottles of PLANTATION BITTsy 
a year. This is nearly one hundred and seventy thousand dome 
which at nine dollars would be over a million ani a half dolla! 
Surely, some merit must attach to an article of such a sale. @ 
where we will, from one end of the country to the other, wear 
always in sight of the evidences of the cabalistic 8, T.—1850-Z, 
{| #nd these gentlemen’s energy. We would suggest to them § 
little more elegance in their rock painting. The Legislature 
New Hampshire has passed a law against their further disfiguring 


the White Mountains, 





He was soon set at 


the servants of his host; and 
action for false imprisonment 
some fellow whom he had set in the 
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BRITISH NATION 


LIPE ASSURANOEB ASSOCIATION 


Omeces, |*1$ Regent, Street, London. 





This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 


assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 


GEO. M. ENEVITT, 
Manager in the U. 8. and Canads 
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